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A NEW DANGER AND ANOTHER MOTIVE 
FOR DECISION. 

WHATEVER doubts may have heretofore pre- 
vailed among protestant nonconformists, as to the 
duty incumbent upon them, to take up a position 
of direct and unmistakable antagonism against the 
establishment of religion by the civil power, those 
doubts must, we think, have been torn up, root and 
branch, by the late debate on the state of Ireland. 
Dissenters knew well what to look for from those 
who now hold the reins of government. From the 
whigs, whose succession to power many of them 
have begun anew to anticipate, they were some- 
what at a loss what to expect. The mists of un- 
certainty are now dissolved. Lord John Russell, 
the oracle of the party, has submitted to the coun- 
try a programme of his future policy. It may be 
announced in few words—the co-establishment of 
the Roman catholic and protestant churches in 
Treland. 

The noble lord has not, in this, as in many cases, 
given us vague generalities from which for inge- 
nuity to extract a meaning such as the wishes 
would be most disposed to accept—he has himself 
stated it with unusual precision. He “would es- 
tablish the two churches on a perfect footing of 
equality, placing the Roman catholic bishops on a 
perfect footing of equality with the bishops of the 

rotestant church.” This is a principle which he 
as declared himself “ ready to adopt and to follow 
out to its consequences.” 

Upon this principle we think it not unlikely that 
Lord John Russell will ride into power. The repeal 
movement in Ireland is every day becoming too 
formidable for management. It has seriously 
alarmed the government. It will, most probably, 
displace them. Neither Mr O’Connell, nor any of 
the active agitators who surround him, can cherish 
an expectation, even were they prompted by the 
wish, to effect the object at which they professedly 
aim. Ireland, however, must be pacified, and the 

opular cry for repeal must be hushed. By whom 
is this to be accomplished? It must be by the 
agency of Mr O’Connell and the priesthood. What 
may suffice to purchase their services in this direc- 
tion? We answer, without a moment’s hesitation, 
the establishment of the Roman catholic clergy, 
the legal recognition of the Roman catholic hier- 
archy, and the admissicn of Roman catholic 
bishops to the House of Lords. This ample con- 
cession—this right of the Irish people (if religious 
establishments could, in any sense, constitute a 
right), would, with a liberal extension of the fran- 
chise, and an indulgent distribution of judicial ap- 
38 be taken, we doubt not, in present 
ieu of repeal, and Mr O'Connell turning to his 
countrymen would tell them that, for the first 
time in the history of his beloved isle, England 
and Ireland were to be put under the same system 
of government, and that the union which, when it 
was one of parchment only, they had sought to re- 
peal, might, now that it was to become a vital re- 
ality, be permitted to continue. 

The co-establishment, then, of popery with pro- 
testantism, in Ireland, is not now, what it first ap- 
peared to be, an airy phantom, merely, but is be- 
come a real conception, not, by any means, unlikely 
to be brought to the birth. If there be objections 
to it, it behoves that they be now explicitly stated, 
and seriously urged. The danger approaches our 
very gates. It must be met, not waited for—met 
on well-chosen ground, and with uncompromising 
front—met by a manly and determined assertion 
of the only principle which, while it would do 
justice to 4 — Ireland, on the one hand, and 
thus borrow and turn to good account the whole 
force of the existing agitation, would promote, on 
the other, the interests of truth and Christianity. 

Nothing, we think, could be more ungraceful— 
nothing would more certainly tend to expose both 
our principles and ourselves to misapprehension 
and to contempt, than to object to the establish- 
ment of popery, as popery. It is not because they 
deem it be an erroneous creed, that dissenters 
should deprecate its union with the civil power. 
The evils entailed upon a people, and upon Chris- 
tianity itself, by the establishment of error, are 
neither so great, nor so difficult of correction, as 
those resulting from the establishment of truth. 
State patronage, whilst it may serve to perpetuate 
a nominal faith, invariably undermines its power, 
and robs it of its inherent vitality. It may give 


increased permanence to the doctrines which it 
favours, but it debauches the spiritual sense, and 
relaxes the moral habits, of the men avowedly 
set apart to proclaim them. It preserves ecclesias- 
tical articles and ritual formulas from natural de- 
cay, but it destroys the vital energy of the clergy 
who subscribe to and practise them. If, conse- 
quently, we are to have a union of church and 
state, then, we say, let that church profess an 
doctrines, however unscriptural, embody any creed, 
however absurd, rather than, by holding the truth, 
to surround it with an atmosphere of worldliness, 
and expose it to misunderstanding, reproach, and 
contempt. Let the meretricious caresses of civil 
authority be bestowed anywhere rather than upon 
God's truth. Leave but fat untouched and un- 
contaminated, and you leave in its integrity the 
power which alone is competent to grapple with 
the world's wiekedness and woe. Hide that beneath 
corruption —associate that with all the mean and 
mad freaks of human selfishness and ambition — 
her that bright light into the dim and dingy horn 
antern of an established priesthood—and what is 
it you do, but neutralise the very means, and 
deprive of its virtue the only remedy, by which 
man’s moral wretchedness is eventually to be 
cured. It is not, then, because Roman catholicism 
is what it is, that we object to its co-establishment 
with protestantism, or, rather Anglicanism, in Ire- 
land; and we devoutly trust that dissenters will 
not be induced to revive the war-whoop of No 
opery!” ‘They will not, thereby, serve Christian- 
ity—they will exasperate religious animosities— 
they will inflict injustice upon Ireland—they will 
bring contempt upon themselves. 


What path, then, is open to them? for that they 
will stand by in guilty silence, and see doctrines 
so utterly A in their judgment, of the gos- 
pel, formally elevated into a connexion with the 
state, we have not the smallest fear. There is but 
one way in which they can meet this new danger 
with honour to themselves, with advantage to their 
fellow-countrymen, and with a certain prospect of 
rendering essential service to the truth. The 
moment has come for them to take up a firm stand 
against the principle of religious establishments. To 
this duty they are solemnly, urgently, and inces- 
santly called by the extraordinary events of the 
e. times. The educational elauses of the 

‘actories bill were instrumental in shaking them 
from the slumber of years. ‘The disruption of the 
Scottish church drew attention in the direction of 
this momentous question, and served to teach them 
that the noble spirit of martyrdom is not extinct in 
the church. The ghost of pharisaism again walks 
the earth; and rituality, in our own English estab- 
lishment, threatens to strangle intelligent worship 
and faith. There can be no doubt that the mind 
of the country is prepared for a searching exami- 
nation into the nature and attributes of the prin- 
ciple which is producing such results. 


All this we have repeatedly urged upon the 
attention of our readers. The declaration of Lord 
John Russell adds force to all our arguments. The 
body of nonconformists cannot remain inactive 
much longer. The people of this country are not 
prepared to see the establishment of popery in the 
neighbouring isle, especially when popery but 
thinly disguised is manning the walls and occupy- 
ing all the posts of trust in their own state pean: | 
The people of Ireland do not ask the civil power to 
take under its patronage their priesthood or their 
faith. ‘There exists no numerous party within the 
empire who desire any extension of the principle 
to other than the episcopal denomination. he 
selfish designs of aristocracy are now laid bare. 
Patronage they will maintain at any expense. 
What care they for the truth? What matters it 
to these men whether the ecclesiastical property in 
Ireland, or elsewhere, ultimately flows into protes- 
tant or popish reservoirs, so they but be the chan- 
nel by which it reaches its destination? They 
would establish Mohammedanism itself; aye! the 
vilest, most dehasing forms of heathenism, if the 
were but permitted to retain the principle, and wit 
the principle the patronage, influence, and power, 
of a state church. 


Again, then, we ask, what practical steps can be 
taken which, whilst they will fully meet this new 
danger, will, at the same time, strike home a blow 
against the principle of religious establishments ? 
We answer that a conference of dissenting dele- 
gates duly summoned —a conference fairly and 
fully representative of all the friends of the volun- 


tary principle in England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland—a conference assembling in some central 
spot, conducted with becoming seriousness, and 
devoted to a thorough exposition of the impiety, 
injustice, and inex * of any, even the most 
remote, alliance of Christianity, in any form, with 
the civil power a conference which, at this critical 
juncture, should send forth, backed by the whole 
weight of its authority, a firm, decisive, and well- 
reasoned protest against the state church principle, 
an emphatic condemnation of the application of 
that principle, and an earnest exhortation to every 
protestant nonconformist to be up and doing, in 
every legitimate way, for the assertion, mainte- 
nance, and complete extension of freedom of con- 
science such a conference, we say, if called for 
these avowed objects, would be not only eminently 
successful, in itself considered, but would utterly 
defeat the plans of my Lord Russell and his whig 
associates, and strike a salutary dread into the 
bosom of that rampant high-churchism which, 
unless it be speedily crushed, will destroy every 
vestige of religious liberty, handed down to us by 
our suffering and martyred forefathers. The three 
countries would be equally and deeply interested 
in its proceedings. Its voice would fall upon ears 
sensitively susceptible to the truth. It would at- 
tract the notice and enlist the sympathies of the 
myriads who fear the restoration, in our own land, 
of popery to power. It would aid to turn the re- 
peal movement in Ireland into a safe and beneficial 
channel. It would go far to seal the doom of the 
establishment, both in that country and in Scot- 
land. It would shake the church of England down 
to its lowest foundations. O! to be the honoured 
instrument of convening such an assembly! Are 
there none amongst us fired with so worthy an am- 
bition ? None, whose station and influence warrant 
them in taking the first step, and whose interest in 
this great cause is commensurate with their power? 
Shall this providential eat be allowed to 
slip by unimproved? Forbid it! O! forbid it, 
consistency, honour, patriotism, and religion! 


IRISH PRESBYTERIAN MARRIAGES. 


THE present is the most unfortunate of all ge- 
vernments. Now its own acts—then the acts of its 
supporters — sometimes the clergy whom it pro- 
tects and pays—and anon the religious sects whom 
it does not pay, and but grudgingly protects—raise 
about it a storm which frightfully shakes the 
building beneath whose roof it takes shelter. As 
though the disruption of the Scottish church was 
not enough, our ministers must needs worry dis- 
senters, and provoke a hurricane of wrath by the 
introduction of the Factories bill. The Irish Roman 
catholics, oppressed and insulted, have resolved 
upon pulling down the establishment in that king- 
dom. To crown all, a recent decision of the 


have been declared to be, or to have been, void— 
thousands of children have been pronounced ille- 
gitimate—and settlements of property, to a fearful 
extent, have been shaken. For what? Merely to 
sustain the exclusive pretensions of the Anglican 
priesthood, and to save them their fees. 


It appaprssdrasedulane o hundred years past, 
the pres 2 dae ah hag 


accustomed to, solemnise es, no 
between . both of wh | 
members of their own sect*put als w 


both of the parties married belonged-to the com- 


such marriages has been legally established over 
and over again. No one questioned it. The mat- 
ter, however, annoyed the state clergy, who claim 
exclusive right to marry members of their own 
church. A case of bigamy occurs—the man, to 
avoid the consequences of a disgraceful act, pleads 
that his first marriage was void, on the ground 
that the parties being, the one a presbyterian, and 
the other an episcopalian, were married by a pres- 
byterian clergyman. The case is raised by ecclesi- 
astical intolerance into importance. The Primate 
of Ireland is reported to have paid the expenses of 
the trial. The judges decide that such a marriage 
is not legal—that it should have been solemnised 
by a clergyman “in priest’s orders”—that ~— 
terian ministers do not come under that descrip- 
uently, all marriages of 
by presbyterians are 1pso 


tion—and that, con 
episcopalians solemnise 
facto void. 


judges has thrown the whole body of presbyterians 
in the north of Ireland into a state of efferves- 
cence; for by that decision thousands of marriages 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


The spirit evinced by the established clergy in 
this recent aggression upon previously established 
rights has excited against them the indignation of 
the presbyterian body. At the annual General 
Assembly of that denomination in Ireland, held at 


one of the resolutions 


43. That, should the law, in conformity with the 
— of the judges, be established against us by the 

ouse of Lords, and mixed marriages celebrated by our 
ministers consequently declared to be illegal, we would 
consider ourselves treated with great injustice, inasmuch 
as for more than two hundred years we have exercised this 
privilege without impeachment, and we can see no reason, 
either from the word of God or the practice of all other 
Christian countries, why the presence of aminister ofa pre- 
latic communion should be essential to the marriage tie ; 
and that this assembly will, by deputation, by petition, 
and by every constitutional means in their power, seek 
to maintain the place they have ever occupied, and to 
which they are so fully entitled.“ 


Here is another call upon dissenters to be astir 
for separation. The church, by her meddling and 
intolerant spirit, is raising up against herself hosti- 
lity in every quarter. In England, Wales, Ireland, 
and Scotland, abundant material exists for com- 
bining into a powerful and almost irresistible or- 
ganisation. Let but a rallying point be established, 
and unexpected strength will instantly gather 
about it. 


Belfast on Tuesday 2 the following 2 the spoiling of his goods. 


Cuurcw Rates, HAck NET. — On Wednesday 
morning a meeting of the vestry was held, the rector 
in the chair, and Dr Nicholl’s services were secured 
for the occasion by the pro-rate party. A rate of 2d. 
in the pound was proposed and carried by 54 to 31. 
A poll was demanded, and at its conclusion there 
were 373 for the rate, and 43 againstit. No exertion 
was made by either party during the poll; in fact, 
the dissenters, whose numerical strength is admitted 
by churchmen to be overwhelming, refrained from 
taking part in the contest. 


Cuurcn Rate Seizures at Ipswicu.—In the 
parish of St Nicholas of this town the instruments 
of mother church have been busily engaged in de- 
spoiling certain church rate recusants of their goods 
and chattels. Mr J. Clark, of Ipswich, says, in the 
Suffolk Chronicle, George Cunnold, the constable, 
and John Petitt, his assistant, have taken brooms 
and brushes from Mr Bishop, the same from Mr 
Sawer, to between £3 and £4 value, and a table from 
Mr Kewell (quakers), in each case about four times 
the amount of the rate. The same partics have taken 
from me three Spanish mahogany Trafalgar chairs 
(part of a set of six costing about £7 1s.) for a rate 
of 7s. 6d. and expenses of 14s. or 15s. more, and 
refused to take other articles upon which less loss 
would have been incurred. They have taken ten or 
eleven lbs of tea from Mr James Andrews, Friars’ 
street, and not satisfied with what they had taken, a 
second seizure was made of twelve or thirteen lbs more, 
cost of the two parcels, close upon £5, fora rate of 
158. 3d. and — £1 2s.; the second seizure is 
decidedly illegal.“ 


Cuvurcn Rates.—Hexnam.—Mr Joseph Ridley, 
who last year had his house rifled, again appeared 
before the magistrates on Tuesday, for nonpayment 
of the rate. Besides stating, emphatically, the in- 
justice of the claim generally, and of the Hexham 
church rate in particular (as being illegal as well as 
unjust), he took sundry objections to the individual 
claim upon himself; to all of which the magistrates 
(J. C. Jobling and John Errintgon, Esqrs) gave a 
courteous hearing, and with evident regret declared 
themselves obliged to order a distraint upon the de- 
fendant’s goods. A seizure and sale will of course 
take place.— Gateshead Observer. 


Cuurcn Ratres:—Wesieyan Recvsants. —On 
Wednesday last, at the South Shields petty sessions, 
the justice room in the town hall was crowded, 
several of the rate-paying householders having been 
summoned to show cause why they refused to pay 
church rate. Joseph Simpson, Robert Anderson, 
and William Anderson, Esqrs, were the sitting ma- 
gistrates. Thomas Forsyth and Tony Waller, Esqrs, 
wardens of the parochial chapelry of St Hilda's, 
were in attendance, and were accompanied by their 
solicitor, John Tinley, Esq. John Scott, of Cathe- 
rine street, Wesleyan . W was the first recu- 
sant who appeared. The sum demanded of him was 
Is. 9d. The defendant stated, that he had paid the 
Fag for mgmny Fears, and never grumbled, but 

akkerly he had begun to think it very hard that he, 
a dissenter, should pfly two church rates, while many 
, soni did not even pay one. He paid both for 
arrow and St Hilda’s—which was certainly unfair. 
He was willing to pay one, but not two; and he had 
d to Jarrow, as the mother church, and now re- 
used the rate demanded for the chapel of ease. The 
bench inquired if he disputed the validity of the 
rate, and was prepared to do so in the ecclesiastical 
court?“ What!“ exclaimed Mr Scott, “ get myself 
into the ecclesiastical court for Is. 9d. [laughter]? 
I would rather not: —I will do whatever the bench 
may decide. The bench said that they were not 
there to pronounce upon the validity of the rate ; 
they must enforce its payment, unless the defendant 
ousted their jurisdiction, by declaring his determi- 
nation to try the validity of the rate in the ecclesias- 
tical court. The defendant declined to do so, and 
he was adjudged to pay the sum demanded, with 4s. 
costs. [Mr R. Anderson intimated that St Hilda’s 
would in all probability be constituted a separate 
parish before long.]——The next case was that of 
the Rev. H. Lawson, secession minister, who re- 
sisted the impost on conscientious grounds. The 
reverend gentleman stated his views at some length, 


stated, however, that they could not take cognizance 
of his objections :—the validity of the rate being dis- 

ted, it was their duty to enforce payment. Mr 
. said he was well aware of their position, and 
thanked them for the courteous manner in which 
they discharged a painful duty. He should take 
William Ewart, 
ocer, an independent, grounded his resistance to 
the rate on principle. ‘The impost was a social 
wrong, and he would not submit to it with a good 
conscience. Payment was ordered, with costs. 
In these three cases, the rate was but Is. 9d. In a 
fourth case the rate was declared invalid, in conse- 
quence of a technical flaw in the indictment.— 
Gateshead Observer. 3 


Easter DvurEs AND THE VICAR OF ALMONDBURY.— 
On Tuesday last six brush heads, the net cost of 
which from the manufacturer was twenty 2 
and sixpence, were sold at the Cloth hall door, Hud- 
dersfield, having been seized for 1s. 8d. Easter dues, 
due to the Rev. Lewis Jones, vicar of Almondbury, 
by John Unsworth, a shopkeeper at Milnsbridge, 
and a member of the society of Friends. The sum 
realised was 9s. 9d., and the debt and execution was 
9s. 8d., leaving one penny for the auctioneer! Will 
the rev. gentleman levy another distress to pay that 
functionary’s charges, or will he pay the amount 
from his hard-earned income? Leeds Mercury. 


New TRACTs FoR THE Times.—The Leicester Mer- 
cury of Saturday has the following :— 

„We call attention to a letter, in our first page, of 
‘An Old Dissenter,’ upon the importance of directing the 
awakened zeal of nonconformists into a channel of per- 
manent usefulness. We have several times urged this 
subject generally upon the attention of our readers, but 
our correspondent goes into detail, and particularly re- 
commends the issue of tracts, by every dissenting con- 
gregation, in the circle around it. 

„ These publications are intended to be, some of them 
historical, to bring especially before the younger 
members of the nonconforming body the persecutions and 
mischiefs occasioned, in past times, by an established 
church ; some to set forth gospel doctrines as opposed to 
Puseyism ; others to affirm and explain the principles of 
civil and religious liberty, and to urge, as their natural 
result, the separation of church and state. They are de- 
signed to be brief, terse, and popular. There is no lack 
of men well qualified to write them ; some of them, in- 
deed, need be little more than compilations. The cost 
would be small, and might be further diminished wher- 
ever the loan system could be adopted.“ 

Their correspondent proposes that a series of cheap 
tracts, sold by the hundred, should be composed by 
talented friends of the cause, and distributed some- 
what on the plan of the Complete Suffrage Union. 


Wuat's Amiss ?—Tues Epvucation QuEstTion.—The 
meeting that was advertised in the Times, to take 
place on Friday last, at Willis’s rooms, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in the chair, to consider what 
measures the church, through the National School 
society, should take to promote education in the 
manufacturing districts, in consequence of the aban- 
donment of the government bill, has, we are sorry to 
learn, been postponed sine die, rumour says, in con- 
sequence of some difference of opinion amongst those 
who usually advocate the cause of the soriety on 
such occasions. In the mean time the British and 
Foreign School society are, it is understood, in the 
field, and will doubtless take active measures to 
occupy the ground.— Record. 


Dr CHALMERS AND THE VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE.— 
The bicentenary commemoration (says the Scotsman) 
took place in Canonmills hall on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, and its sittings were presided 
over by Dr Chalmers, Mr Elliott, Professor Syming- 
ton, Mr Muir, and Mr Shaw, as moderators and 
members of the free church, united secession, re- 
formed presbyterian, relief, and original seceders. In 
itself this list would indicate the terms of perfect 
brotherhood and equality on which the parties met 
on this occasion; but the speeches delivered were 
still more strikingly indicative of a desire for frater- 
nisation among those present. ‘The address of Dr 
Chalmers created an immense sensation in the meet— 
ing of Thursday, and will create a still stronger one 
over the country, containing, as it did, a complete 
recognition of the practical value of voluntary prin- 
ciples. The following is that portion of his speech 
bearing on the subject :— 

Voluntaryism is now upon its trial; and I want to 
give it fair trial, and I am sure I shall do it all the 
justice in my power by drawing forth its resources and 
its capabilities to the utmost [laughter and ye, The 
way to give it a fair trial is to try how much it will yield, 
when all influences are brought fairly to bear upon it; 
and, in justice to the question—in justice to voluntaryism, 
I must say that for a good many years we knocked at 
the door of government with a view to receive aid from 
them to carry forth the gospel to the humblest and 
lowest classes of the country; and we were there exposed 
to all the higglings with which we are so familiar in the 
market. We were cheapened down to the lowest possi- 
ble amount; we were asked, would £10,000 do for you? 
and the result is, that we got nothing at all [laughter]. 
We have since tried the voluntary principle; and, in as 
few months as we before negotiated years with the 
government, voluntaryism has made this demonstration, 
that it has given us £300,000 [loud cheers], so that she 
has begun well; and it is my fervent hope that she will 
end well. We are now in the thick of the experi- 
ment; we will do it all the justice we can; and 
nothing will delight me more. I don’t want to use 
scholastic phrases; I might speak of the difference 
of voluntaryism ab extra as distinguished from volun- 
taryism ab intra, and by the help of that definition 
I might perhaps defend my own consistency [laughter 
and cheers]. But I don’t want to make use of those 
scholastic distinctions. I invite and beseech volun- 
taryism to open upon us all her fountain heads, whether 
abextra or ab intra [continued laughter]. This reminds 
me of the story of the well-digger, who succeeded so 


and was heard bythe bench with great courtesy. They 


which he had evoked from their hiding places [laughter] ; 
and so I say in perfect honesty, that if my favourite sys- 
tem—the establishment system which I advocate—if it 
should incur, it may be, the semblance, nay, even the 
reality of defeat and refutation, I should heartily rejoice 
—if voluntaryism should play upon us in all directions, I 
would be heartily glad, even though it should make such 
a demonstration of its excellence and power as well nigh 
to submerge myself, and utterly to overwhelm my argu- 
ments [laughter and cheering]. 

This meeting (says the same paper) is in every 
respect one of great importance, affording, as it does, 
a complete answer to those who say, that while a 
disturbance has certainly been created in the estab- 
lishment by the late secession, voluntaryism has yet 
gained by it nothing. 

Tue Scotcu EsrARLIsUMENT. -A meeting was 
held in Edinburgh, on N of gentlemen, 
members of the town councils of Edinburgh, Dundee, 
Paisley, and Stirling, to consider the position of the 
burghs of Scotland in relation to the church at the 
present emergency. After a careful consideration of 
the existing state of affairs, the similarity of position 
in which the principal towns of Scotland are placed, 
and the advantage that must result in the union of 
the whole, to obtain relief from the ecclesiastical 
burden imposed on them, it was agreed to issue 
circulars in the name of the gentlemen present to all 
the towns in Scotland, involved in the maintenance 
of churches, for another meeting to devise measures 
of relief—to be held in Edinburgh that day fortnight, 
and to invite the councils of the various towns to 
send deputies forward to represent them on the 
occasion.— Scotsman. 


CoLLEGE OF THE FreEE ProtTEstiInc Cuvrcu, 
ScorLanp.—Dr Chalmers has been appointed prin- 
cipal and primarius professor of divinity in this 
intended college, and Drs Welsh, Cunningham, and 
Duncan have also been chosen professors in various 
departments of theology and literature. Teachers 
belonging to other evangelical communions are 
declared eligible to the office of masters of schools, 
aided by the general education committee of the 
new church. 

Tun Scotch Cnurcu.—The Gazette contains 
the appointments of six clergymen to livings 
vacated by Dr Chalmers and five others of the seced- 
ing ministers. 


THE IRISH CHURCH. 

As some alteration in the present position of the 
Irish church establishment is now almost inevitable, 
we give below the sentiments entertained by the 
leading statesmen in the House of Commons upon 
the proposed remedies and the general purposes of an 
ecclesiastical establishment, as expressed by them 
during the late debates on Irish affairs. 


WHIG OPINIONS. 

„ therefore should say, that you ought not to destroy 
the protestant church in Ireland; but I say that you 
ought to place the Roman Catholic bishops and clergy 
upon a footing of perfect equality with the protestant 
bishops and clergy. I am not called upon to produce a 
plan, it is not my place to do so; but if it were my duty 
to produce such a plan, I would carry out the princip:e 
of equality through all its consequences; and as to prac- 
tical measures, F have always felt that none could be 
introduced without consulting those who were chiefly 
interested in them.” Lord John Russell. 


‘But if it is not right to subvert and destroy the 
protestant establishment, I say, raise the catholic estab- 
lishment, place the bishops on a better footing, allot in- 
comes to the priesthood. With respect to endowing the 
parochial clergy, that would be a great benefit in my 
opinion, and in fact I before suggested a measure of that 
nature, so that if the country did not go to the expense 
of these endowments, individuals might have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. Why not pass that measure, which I 
suggested, authorizing the endowment of the parochial 
clergy by deed; and enabling the building of glebe- 
houses? An arrangement of this sort, though far short 
of a remedy for the existing grievance, would still have a 
great effect in satisfying*the mind of the catholics of Ire- 
land, by improving the condition of their religious in- 
struetors.“ Lord Palmerston. | 

„They must remove that evil (Irish church) before 
they could do any good, not by recklessly destroying all 
church establishments, not by depriving the protestants 
of their clergy, but by putting the catholics and protes- 
tants in every respect on an equality [hear, hear]. 
The great evil of Ireland was, that her excitable, agri- 
cultural, and (he said it without offence) rude people, 
were just in that position in which above all others they 
required the influence of a respected and recognized 
clergy ; and parliament committed the greatest mistake 
in refusing to govern them through the influence of those 
their religious guides. The great thing they had to do 
was to bring the catholic clergy into relation with the 
state—to endow them, and this should be the principle 
on which they ought to proceed,— to take care that the 
same provision should be made for the spiritual instruc- 
tion of catholics throughout Ireland as of members of the 
episcopalian church.“ My C. Buller. f 

„Under all the difficulties of the case, he agreed with 
the hon. member for Mallow, that the whole property of 
the Irish church should be vested in the commissioners 
of woods and forests—one proportion to be employed b) 
them in maintaining the protestant church, having Te 
gard to its real wants, and the comparative state ol the 
catholic population—and the other, and a fair proportion, 
to be upplied in support of the catholic religion. That 
appeared the fairest and best proposal that had been 
made; and he believed if, unfortunately, in the course 
of their struggles on this subject m their refusal to do 
justice to Ireland—in their vain attempt to maintain this 
Pe for what they called pin | protestant purposes, 
if they had not frittered away and lost a large portion oi 
that property, it would have been sufficient for the main— 
tenance of both protestant and catholic churches.’ —Lord 
Howick. 


“The appropriation clause was bought off at the price of 
25 per cent. Sacrifice the other three fourths of the 
tithes, and you will tranquilise Ireland {loud jronical 


amply in obtaining water that he made a narrow escape 
from drowning in the abundant rushing of the streams 


cheers from the ministerial benches, echoed from the 
opposition]. That was his decided opinion. He was 
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perfectly satisfied that it would be impos ible at the same 
time to uphold the established church in Ireland and to 
maintain the union [cheers, and counter cheers]. The 
tithe fund, however, though it would never satisfy the 
ple to shift it from the tenant to the landlord, might 
preserved for religious purposes and distributed 
equally amongst the working clergy of all denominations, 
but the bishops and archbishops must be got rid of.“ ur 
Ward. 
„Let the state pay the priesthood, and they might de- 
end upon it in a very few years Ireland would be no 
longer the Ireland she now was. If they would have a 
quiet, peaceful population, pay the priesthood, and make 
them small holders of land, and thereby make them in- 
terested in the quietude and welfare of the country. 
They might have peace if they made the priest's interest 
eaceful; they were now almost in a state of war, because 
he was goaded by the sight opposed to his eyes every day, 
nay, every hour, of a dominant church of which his peo- 
ple were constantly complaining.” Ar Roebuck. 


“ do not say that it would be necessary, or even that 
it would be desirable, to subvem and utterly to destroy 
the protestant establishment in Ireland. I would pre- 
serve vested rights inviolably [hear, hear, hear], but it is 
necessary that the church should be reduced to a strict 
proportion with the wants of the protestants. Every- 
thing it is nowin the power of the government to do 
should be done for the purpose of putting the two re- 


ligions on a perfect equality in point of consideration and 


dignity.”—Mr Macauley. 
TORY OPINIONS. 


‘On the question of Roman catholic endowments he 
had heard with great interest the opinion of the right 
honourable gentleman the member for Kildare, whose 
authority was high upon that subject; and his declaration 
proved the necessity for the utmost caution. With re- 
spect to the protestant church establishment itself, and I 
believe that I speak the feelings of all my colleagues, we 
adhere to the decision that the establishment must be 
maintained, and that no portion of the protestant pro- 
perty can, with good faith, be granted for the purposes 
of the Roman catholic church. * * * On every ground 
of policy, of good faith, and, he might add, of religious 
feeling, he, for one, could not consent to the alienation 
of the protestant ae} to the endowment of the Roman 
catholic church.” —Sir J. Graham. 


„ The honourable member for Sheffield had said that, 
if government did not give up the church in Ireland, 
they must give up the union. He (Mr Shaw), on the 
other hand, maintained that, if they gave up the church, 
they must give up the union also. The protestants of 
— were not insignificant in number, whilst they 
were generally distinguished for intelligence and deter- 
mination of purpose; and sure he was that, if occasion 
required it, they would be prepared to stake their lives in 
defence of their church.” Mr Shaw. 

“With respect to the established church, I have al- 
ready stated that we are not prepared to make, one 
alteration in the law by which that church and its reve- 
nues shall be impaired.’’—Sir Robert Peel. 


Correspondence. 


A CLERGYMAN’S VIEWS OF “SEPARATION.” 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Str—There appears a mighty difference of opinion 
between you and The Author of Jethro,” respecting 
the duty of dissenters at the present crisis; but 1 must 
surely misunderstand the one or the other, or both of 
you; for I cannot believe that The Author of Jethro” 
would advocate, or the editor of the Patriot would sanc- 
tion, a timid policy or imperfect plan of operation at a 
moment of so much danger to our liberties, and of so 
much promise to our exertions. I will merely give you 
the opinion of an enlightened, faithful, and excellent 
clergyman of the established church, of whom, though 
the country knows nothing, I think it may be affirmed, 
he is sterling stuff;” and were we, as dissenters, to ex- 
hibit the bold front and determined combination he 
recommends, our liberties would be wrought out and 
secured in a very short time. Such has been his opinion 
for years. 

„ think with the Patriot,“ my clerical friend says, 
“that things wear a better aspect for us than they did 
this time last year. And now that Dr Peel’s sorry 
N has done so badly for his poor silly patient, 

ohn Bull, I would fain hope - ae the sinking, exhausted, 
and cheated country will yet rise, and take its own 
business into its own hands, and put a speedy end to 
monopolies in corn, commerce, legislation, the church, 
&c., &e., Ke.“ 

In a subsequent letter of my friend’s, I find a passage 
still more in point :— | 

„Well! my dear brother, methinks we can now con- 
gratulate one another on the approach of propitious days! 
A thousand thanks to Jamie of Netherby for tencering 
‘the olive branch,’ which will speak peace to the ghost 
or manes of defunct Mother Church! Yes! Giles at 
Leeds, and Dr A. Reed at the British and Foreign 
School society’s anniversary (with Lord John Russell in 
the chair), have boldly commenced the battle, and led 
— dissenters fairly into the fleld. Quit you like men. 

ow ’s the day, and now ’s the hour! Dr Reid's speech 
was the best at the May meetings. Twas Luther all 
over. Now that the dissenters have been furnished with 
such an extraordinary stimulus, what shall we think of 
you all, if you should again slacken your pace in working 
out your professed principles? Verily, the triumphant 
meetings at Leeds and Bradford, for effecting a separa- 
tion between church and state, ‘look like work,’ and like 
beginning at the right end! Only this I say in strict 
confidence: you will not quote it in any company or let- 
teras my opinion. As for ourselves, Pusey’s sermon, 
and the disruption of the Scotch kirk, are hopeful signs 
of the times, that the happy crisis is at hand; so that 
when demented prelates are dreaming about the univer- 
sal j revalence of popish fooleries, and all ‘ ritual observ- 
ances,’ swift destruction will come upon their system 
and crait altogether!!!’ „ Who knows, but that in 
more propitious days, I may yet have the great pleasure 
of shaking hands with you all at — ? 

As ever, Dr most affectionately yours. 


I add not a word of comment to my friend’s nervous 
appeal. It seems to suit the question at issue between 
you and Dr Campbell, and I leave it to make its own 
impression upon the Dr’s mind; for when once he gets 
tharoughly imbued with the merits of a just cause, he 


will struggle till he carries it through. Were I a classic, 
1 would say ‘‘ Fas est, &c. The Dr knows the rest—only 
that my friend is not the enemy of any thing that is just, 
liberal, or wise. I am, sir, yours faithfull 


July ith, 1848. PACIFICUS HORTATOR. 


Imperial Parliament. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


PETITIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


Arms (Ireland) bill, for, 2. 

Army and Navy, against, 1. 

Cooper and others, for mitigation of treatment of, 1. 
Corn laws, for, 3. 

Coroners bill, against, 11. 


or, 1. 
County Courts bill, for, 15. 
Ecclesiastical Courts bill, against, 2. 
Factories bill, against, 4. 
— for, 1. 
Post office, for further reform of, I. 
Scientific Societies act, for, 3. 
St Asaph and Bangor dioceses, against union of, 1. 
Union with Ireland, in favour of, 1. 
Wood cut by machinery, for imposing a tax on, 3. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS TRANSACTED, 


BILLS PRESENTED AND READ A FIRST TIME. 


1. Apprehension of Offenders (France) biu. 
2. — —0.: (America) bill. 
3. Limitation of Actions (Ireland) bill. 

BILLS READ A SECOND TIME. 
1. Municipal 2 2 (No. L.) vill. 
2. Metropolitan 8 vill. 
3. Desigus Copyright bill. 
1 Coalwhippers bill. 
6 


. Apprehension of Offenders (France) bill. 

(America) bill. 
CONSIDERED IN COMMITTEB, 

1. Court of Exchequer (Ireland) bill. 

2. Coroners bill. 

3. Arms (Ireland) bill. 

4 Appeals Privy Couneil bill. 

6 

7 


Cathedral Churches (Wales) bill. 
Municipal Corporations (No. 2.) bill. 
. Public Works (Ireland) bill. 


BILLS READ A THIRD TIME AND PASSED. 
1. Bridges (Ireland) bill. 
2. Scientific Societies bill. 
3. Cathedral Churches (Wales) bill. 


DEBATES. 
Wednesday, July 12th. 
REDRESS OF GRIEVANCES (IRELAND). 

Mr Serjeant MurpHy commenced the adjourned 
debate on Mr O' Brien's motion. He admitted the 
good intentions of the Irish government, but denied 
that good intentions would suffice. Practical reme- 
dies were needed; and to find them was the pro- 
vince, not of those who complained of the evils, but 
of those who were aarti with the government. 
But if the suggestion of a remedy were incumbent 
on the persons complaining, he would propose the 
adoption of the Canadian 3 which had rejected 
all considerations of party. It had been perfectly 
successful; and the only 88 between the case 
of the Canadas and that of Ireland was, that in Ire. 
land there had been no outbreak. 

Lord Brernarp would support the government, 
because they had pledged themselves to maintain 
the church and to maintain the union. He depreca- 
ted the doctrine that the Roman catholic clergy 
should have a veto on the nomination of protestant 
bishops. He vindicated the character of the Irish 
landlords. He conjured Mr O'Connell to desist from 
his present course, and declared the determination 
of the protestant people to uphold the union. 

Sir H. W. Barton complained of the appointment 
of bishops unfavourable to the system of national 
education; which he insisted was not a system of 
Roman catholic education alone, but of education for 
Roman catholics and protestants alike. He had re-. 
solved that he would never join any political asso- 
ciation; but he had been driven by the official ap- 
pointments of this government to join the repealers; 
and other gentlemen, whom he named, had been 
forced by the same consideration into the same 
course. He believed too that if the subject were re- 
ferred to a committee, Jreland would be found to be 
very unjustly treated in the financial apportionment 
between the two countries. After an energetic con- 
demnation of the policy of the present cabinet in de- 
tail, he called on the ministry, in the language of 
some of their own supporters, to give large measures 
of concession ; by those, and not by arms bills, they 
would disarm the Irish people. 

Mr Hami Ton said, that in order truly to trace the 
causes of the present excitement, the examination 
should be made without reference to party; and as 
he certainly was under no obligation to the present 
government, what he should offer might be entitled 
to more consideration. He believed this excitement 
among the people to have arisen, not from any spon- 
taneous feeling of their own, but from agitation got 
up for political purposes. 

Mr pen defended the repealers, of whom he 
professed himself one, from the imputed object of 
bringing back the whigs. All the members who 
had spoken in this debate, repealers or not, had ad- 
3 the existence of the alleged grievances, but 
no measure for their redress had been proposed by 
the government. ‘The agitation had been stigma- 
tised as rebellious; but if it were, why had not 
ministers asked for the means to put it down? He 
called upon any of them who might follow him in 
that debate to designate him as a rebel. The people 
were resolved, that if the present ministers would 
not redress their grievances, they would not be quiet 
till those grievances were redressed somehow. ‘They 
were not conspiring in secret. Their opinions and 
their grievances were before the British public. 
Those who addressed them were accused of using 
language of excitement; but it was impossible to 
3 men upon their grievances without exciting 
them. 


nit 


Mr Avovustus O’Brisn (Northamptonshire) began 
by chastising some of the members who had spoken on 
his own side against their own friends, and called the 
attention of the House to the justly scornful feeling 
with which such aid was received by the party to 
whom it was offered. He feared that Ireland had 
suffered mcre from her own landlords, her own ma- 

istrates, her own politicians, than from England. 

e vindicated the usefulness of the protestant 
church of Ireland. If it was a badge of slavery, was 
it less so now than while the Melbourne ministry 
continued to endure it? 


Sir W. Cray spoke a few words, which were not 
distinctly audible. 

Mr Hume said he had always considered the 
church as Ireland’s giant grievance. They were now 
going to war to support that sinecure church. It 
might do to one-twelfth of the pe lation, but 
what did it do for the other eleven? The religion 
of the majority should be the established religion in 
Ireland as is the case in Scotland. He would advert 
to none of the other grievances mentioned in this 
debate ; the church was grievance enough. 

Mr C. Buuusr, after praising the speeches of 
several gentlemen on his own side of the house, ad- 
verted to that feeling of foreign states which Mr 
Roche had appealed to, and advised the government 
to take warning = it. He was glad that Sir R. 
Peel had had the wisdom and generosity to abstain 
from measures of coercion ; but he had found, with 
great regret, that the right hon. baronet had re- 
solved soe to abstain from measures of conciliation. 
Referring to the opposition ö made by some 
of the ministerial members, he hailed with delight 
the development of liberal opinions among them; 
and only regretted that some of them, being young 
members, had not yet learned to make their votes 
fit their speeches. When gentlemen complained 
that past concession had not produced tranquillity in 
Ireland, they should remember that where evils had 
* so long, discontent could not cease at once. 

he church was the great evil. 

I say, that you must remove that evil before you can do any 
good—not by recklessly destroying the Protestant establish- 
ment—not by depriving the protestants of the example and 
instruction of their clergy; but by . the catholics and 

rotestants in every respect on an equvlity 0 ear, hear]. I say it 
$ a great and real wrong to the Irish people, to this excitable, 
r people, who are just in that position in which 
above all others, a people stand in want of a respectable and 
efficient clergy. I say you committed the greatest wrong on 
that people in withdrawing the state frem all relation with those 
who are the real clergy of the people, and refused to govern the 
people through the influence of those who are the real guides 
of the people hear, hear]. I say, then, the great thing you have 
to do is to bring the catholic clergy into relations with the state, 
to meet them in the bonds of amity; and let this be your prin- 
ciple, not to destroy the establishment without any real need, 
but to take care that there shall be just as great provision made 
for the spiritual inatruction of the catholics throughout Ireland 
as for the spiritual instruction of the members of the episco 
church [hear, hear). 

As to the question of landlord and tenant, it was 
a mistake to say that the law had been the same in 
Ireland asin England, for in England the landlord 
had been deterred from wholesale ejectments by the 
fear of bringing a large population upon the poor's- 
rate of his parish. 

Lord Joux MANNRnS said, that if this motion had 
been brought forward as a party contrivance at such 
a crisis, it would have met merited defeat and dis- 
grace; but not so thinking of this motion, he would 
support it. 

r Muntz thought there was no ground for 3 
that government did not use Ireland and Englan 
alike; it used them too much alike ; it did nothing 
for either; it was like a bankrupt, afraid to look his 
own affairs in the face. 


Mr Ferranp desired to know whether this was 
meant by ministers to be a general vote of confidence 
in them? for if that was intended, he should betray 
his trust by voting with them; but if it was to be a 
vote only for Ireland, he would support them. He 
then commenced an unsparing attac upon govern- 
ment in the following strain. 

He ceased to call him (Mr O'Connell) the hon. and learned 
member, for he had ceased to sit in that house; and, unless the 
ee stirred themselves, he would soon sit As a member 

n Ireland I“ Hear, hear,” and ironical cheers from the minis- 
terial side]. To what quarter of the empire could they point 
and say, Behold the prosperous legislation of a conservative 
government!“ Let them look to Wales. There was a rebellion 
there more frightful and more dangerous staring them in the 
face. “ Hear,“ and laughter.) as property safe in Wales? 
[Cries of “ Oh, oh !”} Could a pores travel upon the high road 
in Wales during the night? [Laughter.] Hon. 223 who 
sat on the Treasury benches, and who fed upon the crumbs that 
fell from the Treasury table [cheers from the opposition 
benches }—should 2 control the independent opinion of an 
independent member? (Hear, hear.) He bad never given a 

arty vote since he sat in that house, and he never would do so, 
Fre they came to the close of this session, he said that legislat- 
ing, so far as England was concerned, was at an end; but was 
there no danger staring them in the face? (Hear, hear.) He 
looked with fear and trembling to the results of this ensuing 
winter, (Hear, hear.] Ill enough was it for his native count 
to be bandying a war-cries, but would to God they cou 
exhibit one evening devoted to its service during the whole ses- 
sion. [Hear, hear.) With shame he said it, and they ought to 
feel that that shame belonged to them—for neither side of the 
house had done its duty during the session. [ Hear, hear.) 
There would soon come the question before them, whether the 
a, united in dissatisfaction, were any longer to be treated 
with neglect in this country? (Hear, hear.) Well might the 
hon. member for 1 say that this was not an Irish 

nestion. It was an English, Scotch, Welsh, and Irish question 
great laughter); and he agreed with his noble friend who sat 
beside him, that it was high time for the government to do 
something for the country, (Hear, hear.) They had done 
nothing—they were impotent to do good—they were powerless 
to protect r and unless the government manfully, in 
the name of itself through one of its members, stood up in this 
debate and honest'y told him what they meant to do for England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, his vote would be against them, 
(Cheers from the opposition.) The right hon. baronet had de- 
ceived every party in the country. [Loud cries of ** Oh, oh!“ 

He knew the truth was unpalatable in that house (hear, bear), 
but he know it was the country that demanded now that every 
man who wished for a character of honesty and consistency 
should speak the truth when he swod up. 28 The govern- 
ment had deceived 2 1 Hear, A e repeated 
If any hon. member denied what he asserted, let him go and 
his constituents whether it was not true. [Hear, hear, ] 


Lord PaLmMerston observed, that this was a debate 
remarkable for what had been said, and for what 
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had been left unsaid, for the moderation of the 
speakers on his own side, and for the course taken 
5 ministers by many of their own sup . 

at were the views of government he defled any 
man to infer from their speeches. They were no 
doubt distracted and paralysed by contrary impulses 
—not only from their friends out of doors, but even 
in the cabinet itself. He had said a little while ago 
that if ministers should resign their places, the 
country would call upon them to return. 

There have, however, lately been strong symptoms within 
these walls, which lead me to think that my anticipation may 
not have been altogether well founded [cheers]. I am, there- 
fore, anxious that hon. gentlemen opposite should not be led b 
any prediction of mine to act upon it, and, if there be that dif- 
ference in the cabinet which we had been told of, that they 
should not now trust to that prediction, and resign their offices 
in the confidence that they would be called back again by the 
voice of public opinion. This warning I feel bound in honour 
to give them 3 and cheering]. 2 

He did not think repeal was a question which mi- 
nisters would have to consider: he rather thought 
that repeal was a cry conventionally adopted by the 
people to express their grievances. The only point 
upon which ministers had held out the chance of a 
remedy was the law of landlord and tenant; and 
most happy should he be to co-operate with them on 
such a subject. On the greatest evil of all, the rela- 
tive position of the protestants and Roman catholics, 
not the slightest alleviation was intimated. The 

resent amount of establishment was capable of be- 
ing considerably reduced; and as Lord Stanley had 
been the author of the Church Temporalities bill, 
there could be no objection by him, or his colleague, 
Sir J. Graham, to the principle of reduction. In 
point of justice, perhaps the catholics could not com- 
plain of the protestant establishment. 

But I say that if you will not, if you cannot, if it is not right 
that you should subvert and destroy the protestant establish- 
ment, raise the catholic establishment, endow the catholic priest- 
hood, do as my noble friend (Lord Howick) has recommended, 
place the episcopacy of the church on a fit footing, and endow 
the parish clergy. I have suggested a measure, to which I have 
heard as yet no objection raised, hy which even if the country 
did not choose to go to any great expense to endow the catholic 
clergy, something might be done to provide for them in other 
ways. Why not pass a measure, with regard to the Roman 
catholic church, authorising an endowment by glebe; why 
should not the public grant some 3001. or 4001, for the building 
of glebe houses? Though that would fall very short of an en- 
tire remedy for the existing grievance, it would still have the 
best effect in satisfying the public feelings of the catholics in 


Ireland, by improving the condition of their religious instructors 
hear, hear], 


The amount of the establishment at Maynooth, 
too, was far below its proper line. Austria, Bavaria, 
Belgium, Prussia—each made provisio.. from the 
funds of the state for more than one denomination of 
clergy. He condemned the scanty allotment of the 
parliamentary, and the too high amount of the mu- 
nicipal, franchise. Under all these difficulties, here 
was a government unprepared with any remedy. 

ey were content in office, as out of it, to obstruct. 
It was the duty of a government to distinguish the 
difficult from the impossible; and it was impossible 
for a government to go on long as the present mi- 
nisters were going on now. The party who supported 
and upheld them were an inert mass, moored in 
the tide, and serving only to show how rapidly the 
current was leaving them behind. To quit that 
party and retire from office would be far more glo- 
rious to high-minded ministers than to persist in 
their present course. He hoped, at all events, that 
nothing would be said from the treasury benches to 
strike the Irish people with despair, and that, before 
another session, measures would be matured for 
satisfying the just expectations of that nation. 

Lord Staney declined to adopt the suggestions of 
Mr Muntz and Mr Ferrand, who had required the 
Mien igs not only to make declarations respecting 

reland, but to point out remedies for all the evils in 
all the British dominions. He had read this motion 
as charging the government with insensibility to the 
“geek sary of Ireland, and with indisposition to do 

er justice ; but the speech which had introduced it 
was a speech upon the general state of Ireland, and 
against past as well as present administrations; so 
that the precise drift of the motion itself was not 
now very easy to be defined. Some gentlemen called 
on the government to exercise the energy of Strafford, 
2 forbade them to take any strong measure 
at all. 

After briefly adverting to the franchise and poor 
law in Ireland, he came to the established church. 
No five of the members opposite could agree; but 
some had said boldly, ‘* Abolish the intrusive church 
of the minority; and Lord Palmerston had asked 
how Lord Stanley could object to the principle of a 
further reduction in its revenues? Why, it was the 
very pene upon which he had resigned his seat in 
the whig cabinet. He admitted that a high-minded 
man would abandon office rather than sacrifice an 
important principle; but he did not think it would 
besome such 2 man 11 * his office and his 
principle together. at the proposal of equalisin 
the two religions meant, he did j . 

The noble lord the member for the city of London says he is 
for an entire equality between the two churches. But though 
he demands this entire equality, the noble lord did not tell us 
how it is to be regulated, whether by population, or whether 
the whole revenue of the church should — equally divided be- 
tween the protestant clergy and the clergy of the Roman catho- 
lie church. My right honourable friend, when he addressed the 
House, adverted to the question, and the noble lord, after hear- 
ing my right honourable friend, and after hearing him state that 
this principle of equality supposed that the Roman catholic 
bishops should sit in the House of Lords—the noble lord said he 
was prepared to follow out his principle of 2 to its legiti- 
mate consequences. Ie that meant? The noble lord must follow 
out that principle, and be pe ppt to set aside the Act of Settle- 
ment—be prepared, on his ciple of equality, to put an end to 
all regard for any one religion in preference to another, and the 
noble lord must follow out his ciple to all its practical con- 
* , when it is once introduced [hear]. 

r Mors O' FRRRAL had however declared in this 
debate that the Roman catholic cl would not ac- 
2 a stipend from the nation, on the terms of per- 

— bs | interference with their civil state. e 
law of ord and tenant was a difficult subject ; 


and he acknowledged that if the Irish landlords, as a 
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class, dealt with their tenants otherwise than the 
landlords of England, a case was made out for the 
interference of the legislature. To a committee, 
however, of mere inquiry into the law of landlord 
and tenant, the government would have made no 
objection. He should be sorry to have it thought 
that either this or former governments had neglected 
the welfare of Ireland. A committee, of which Mr 
Spring Rice was chairman, had recommended nine- 
teen different measures; eighteen of them had since 
been actually passed into law; and if the House 
would continue its confidence he would not despair 
that, by forbearance from extreme measures and a 


stedfast perseverance in a careful and vigilant policy, 
the government would be able to conduct the country 


through its dangers— 

But if, on the contrary, we have so far lost the confidence of 
this House that gentlemen who give us their votes think it 
right to increase our difficulties and embarrassments [loud cries 
of “ Hear, hear,“ from both sides of the house] by hinting dis- 
likes, or more openly stating a want of confidence in us, then 1 
do say that the difficulties of the government become seriously 
aggravated; and that if these unfavourable views are entertained 
by any large portion of the members of this house, the sooner it 
is publicly and openly declared the better [loud cheers}. With- 
out the confidence of this House we cannot conduct the affairs 
of the country; and it would be better at once to resign, on 
making the discovery that such is the case. I for one should 
be prepared to bow to such a decision. As an honest man, 
I should feel it to be my bounden duty to give my best support 
to any administration which might be founded, after our fall, 
in any well-conceived measures, to meet these difficulties. But 
I do not anticipate any such result; and if, in the midst of these 
difficulties, we are honoured with the support and confidence of 
this House and of the country, which first raised us to power, 
we shall be ready still honestly, firmly, and fearlessly to pursue 
that course which, in the calm and deliberate judgment, in the 
united opinion of the cabinet, we have adopted [loud cries of 
„Hear, hear“ ]. 


Mr S. O’Brien having replied, 


The House divided. 
Woe Tae ̃ — .. 164 
pO, ͤ ( cere Tak 243 
Majority against it ........ 79 


Thursday, July 13. 


ARMS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On the motion for going into committee on this 
bill, Lord CLRMEN TS, in a long speech, again protested 
against it. 

Mr Wa ttace said, that having listened to the de- 
bate on Irish grievances, he was satisfied that this 
measure was not wanted; and would move the post- 
ponement of it to that day six months. Meanwhile 
repeal was gaining ground in the west of Scotland, 
where there were many Irish. 

Mr S. Crawrorp seconded the amendment. He 
was no repealer; but from the moment this act 
should receive the royal assent, he was prepared to 
say, you must either repeal the union or repeal this 
act. 

Mr Oswatp denied that repeal was gaining ground 
in Scotland. 

Mr V. Srvant justified himself against the attacks 
lately levelled at him by Mr O’Connell for the course 
which he had taken on the Irish Arms bill, and 
which he assured the House had been a strictly con- 
scientious one. 


The House then divided— 
For going into committee........ 104 
vii Eee es 27 


7 Pen 

Some short questions and answers followed; and 
then the House went into committee. Sharp dis- 
cussions ensued upon portions of the clauses and two 
only out of the sixty remaining for discussion were, 
after eight hours’ debate, agreed to; and the com- 
mittee having upon a division affirmed the 14th 
clause, the House resumed. Thereportof the dis- 
cussion in the Times, which is rather descriptive 
than verbatim, gives the following curious account, 
from which, despite the spirit in which it was 
written, may be gathered the uncompromising oppo- 


sition offered to the bill. 

It may be here observed, that although of course very briefly 
reported, this dull discussion on Lord Clements’s objection re- 
specting the definition of the word arms“ had occupied the 
attention of the Commons House of Parliament upwards of an 
hour and ahalf! During that time almost every topic of the 
late debate was over and over again repeated by members of the 
opposition; indeed, no sooner had one hon. gentlemen resumed 
his seat, after going through all the arguments against the go- 
vernment policy, than half a dozen others were on their legs, 
merely, as it would seem from the general character of their 
speeches, for the purpose of repetition. In this sort of desultory 
debate, of course the clause actually before the House was en- 
tirely lost sight of.] 

Mr Hume, who had risen nearly a dozen times, but had in vain 


particular clause under the consideration of the House, but 
against the bill generally. He declared, in very emphatic lan- 
guage, that no government in Europe, but the English govern- 
ment, would have dared to thrust such a measure down their 
throats [at which declaration the House was nota little diverted}. 
The hou. member for Montrose (who had a number of books and 

pers by his side, and who evidently contemplated inflicting a 
“i speech upon the House) took be a book and, holding it up 
to the view of the House, exclaimed, “ Here is a book contain- 
ing the penal enactments. I have been reading it, but cannot 
understand it [loud cries of Hear, hear’’). My want of com- 
3 may arise from ignorance“ [repeated cries of Hear, 
eur J. The hon. member 12338 to * * the postpone- 
ment of the entire bill until the members of the government, 
and the hon. gentlemen on the opposition side of the House, 
were agreed as to the proper definition of the word “ arms.” 
Did the term arms include a blunderbuss, carbine, or a 
spit [laughter]? Ah, a spit (laughter). 

Friday, July 14th. 
ARMS (IRELAND) BILL. 

The order of the day for resuming the committee 
on the Arms bill having been put, 

Sir AnprEw ArmstRoNG shortly expressed his 
strong opposition to the measure ; after which 

Mr Siri O’Brien moved, as an amendment, that 
all further proceedings on the bill be suspended until 
the other measures relative to Ircland were taken 
into consideration. He complained that all other 
Irish business was suspended for the purpose of 
forcing on this Arms bill; for instance, the Poor 
Relief bill, the Pawnbrokers bill, and so forth. He 


wondered to see the English members consenting to 


endeavoured to catch the Speaker's eye, protested not against the 


the stoppage of all English legislation for the same 
useless . 

After a few words from Mr Hume and Mr Ewart, 
Mr Wattace said he meant to follow the 
example of the Irish members, and obstruct two 
Scotch bills, now pending, by all the means which 
the forms of the House would allow. 

Sir R. Peer appealed to the cooler discretion of 
the hon. member himself, whether this would not 
be an abuse of the privileges of parliament, and a 
virtual suspension of the business of government ? 
It had not been usual, when a bill had once gone 
into committee, to interpose fresh motions against 
its progress from night to night. 

Mr M. J. O’Connett disclaimed any intention, on 
the part of the Irish members, to take the extreme 
course indicated by Mr Wallace; though there 
might have been a disposition to do so, if ministers, 
as had been reported to be their intention, had 
= the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act in 

reland. 0 

Sir R. Pert would not refuse precedence to some 
of the other Irish business, if an understanding were 
given that the lateness of the session would not 
then be set up as an impediment to the present bill. 

Mr M. J. O’ConneE LL answered, that no such pledge 
could be given. 

After a somewhat animated discussion, Mr W. 8. 
O’Brien withdrew his amendment. 

The House then went into committee; and there, 
with reference to some difficulties suggested on a 
former night, respecting the vagueness of the word 
„ Arms, 

Lord ELior said, that throughout all the years 
during which the legislature had been in the habit 
of renewing these bills, no objection of this kind had 
ever been made in parliament, nor had any such 
difficulty occurred in practice. He proposed, how- 
ever, in deference to the feelings of the House, to in- 
troduce a declaration that fire arms only should be 
deemed to be within the meaning of the word 
„% arms,” as used in this bill. 

Several clauses were then discussed, commencin 
with the fourteenth, which received several materi 
alterations, and was finally carried by a majority of 
24. The various clauses, up to the twenty-fourth, 
were more or less warmly opposed. Several divisions 
took place, and alterations introduced ; after which, 
the Chairman reported progress. 

Monday, July 17th. 
STATE OF BUSINESS. 

Mr Ewart called the attention of the House to 
the very numerous bills now in progress through 
parliament, and to the expediency of at once post- 
poning to a future session such of them as appeared 
to have no fair chance of passing in the present. He 
prophesied serious opposition to the Factory bill, 
even now that it had been weeded of its most 
obnoxious clauses; to the Poor Law Amendment 
bill; and to the Ecclesiastical and County Courts 
bills. 

Sir James GRAHAM said the government were not 
to blame, seeing that the Canada Corn Law bill 
raised the question of the corn laws some seventeen 
or eighteen times, and the Irish Arms bill had met 
with such continued opposition. The Factories bill, 
in its present shape, was not an essential measure, 
though he would like to carry it, if he could. He 
did not intend to bring in an English Poor Law 
Amendment bill; nor did he think, after the measure 
of last year, continuing the commission and amend- 
ing the law, that he was pledged to do so, though 
there were some amendments he would like to have 
introduced if he could. They would persevere with 
the Irish Poor Law Amendment bill; but as to the 
Ecclesiastical Courts bill and the County Courts 
bill, they were not prepared to make any announce- 
ment, though indisposed to abandon all hope of 
carrying them. 

Lord Jonn Russet hoped that the government 
would name an early day on which they would 
state what bills they really intended to proceed 
with, and what they would abandon. The Scotch 
Church bill was likely to meet with determined 
opposition ; the Ecclesiastical Courts bill had been 
so altered, that competent authorities had assured 
him it would, in its present shape, produce only 
mischief; the Factories bill, contrary to gencral 
expectation and understanding, still contained ob- 
jectionable educational clauses; and it was not 
satisfactory to those who took an interest in the 
English poor law to hear that there was no intention 
of introducing a measure, in fulfilment of Sir James 
Graham’s pledge that he would do so early this 
session. The estimates had provoked less discussion 
than he had ever before known ; and as to the want 
of time and opportunity, the government had no 
great reason to complain. | 

Sir Rosert Peer admitted that the discussion of 
the estimates had not taken up much time, but many 
government days had been given up for the discus- 
sion of motions on adjourned debates. There was a 
growing tendency of late years to adjourn debates ; 
more gentlemen took part in them than formerly ; 
and the government expcrienced great difficulty in 
bringing forward their measures. They attached 
great importance to the Scotch Church bill; but he 
would take an early opportunity of mentioning 
what measures would be abandoned, and what pro- 
ceeded with. 

After a few observations from Mr Bernat, 

Sir James GRAHAM complained of the“ bitterness 
of feeling which Lord John Russell's speech indi- 
cated, and expressed himself indignant at being 
charged with a breach of faith with relation to the 
Factories bill, and the non-fulfilment of his alleged 

ledge, as to the introduction of an English Poor 

w Amendment bill. The Factories bill did not 
retain any compulsory educational clauses inconsis- 
tent with the existing law, or otherwise than giving 
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due control to the committee of Privy Council on 
Education. 

Mr Hume said that the impression was very 

eral out of doors that all the educational clauses 

d been withdrawn from the Factories bill. He 
expressed his regret to see the government in its 
humbled position, and recommended them to with- 
draw the Arms bill, in order to obtain time for other 
measures of greater importance. 

After some further discussion, shared in by Mr 
R. Yorxz, Mr Duncompz, Mr Wyse, and Lord 
CLEMENTs, the subject was dropped. 

Tue Anus Brrt.—The House then went into com- 
mittee on this bill. The 24th clause only, which 
authorised justices to enter houses for unregistered 
arms, was discussed. An animated discussion en- 
sued, in which Mr Bernal, Lord Eliot, Lord Cle- 
ments, Mr V. Stuart, the Attorney-general, Mr Ross, 
and others took part. An amendment was proposed, 
but rejected by 91 to 46; and, after an anncuncement 
from government of a slight modification of the 
clause, it was passed. Progress was then reported. 

DUTIES ON FOREIGN WOOL. 
Mr C. Woop, on the motion for going into a com- 


mittee of supply, moved the following amendment— 

That this House do resolve itself into a committee of the whole 
House, to consider so much of the act 5 and 6 Vic., c. 47 (the 
Customs act) as relates to the duties on the importation of 
foreign sheep and lambs’ wool.” 


e speech by which the motion was supported 
was based exclusively on statistical statements, from 
which he drew the following inferences :—1. That 
the woolen trade of this country is in a state of rapid 
decline, sharing in the general depression, but to a 
far larger extent than other interests. 2. That this 
decline is clearly attributable to the effective rivalry 
of the woolen manufactures of Prussia, Belgium, and 
France, which are superseding our woolens in foreign 
markets. 3. That our foreign rivals are enabled to 
drive us out of our markets, from the simple fact of 
being able to obtain their raw material cheaper than 
our manufacturers can. Their skill, machinery, or 
application of capital to the manufacture cannot 
compete with ours; but their natural advantages 
enable them to put us out of markets in which we 
had formerly a pre-eminence; of these natural 
advantages we cannot entirely deprive them, but 
it is gross folly to add to our difficulties by a 
heavy import duty, which cripples the efforts of 
our manufacturers, and is rapidly destroying the 
trade. 4. That the repeal or reduction of the 
import duty cannot affect our home-grown wools, 
inasmuch as our short wools require an admixture 
of foreign wool, in order to render them marketable, 
while the long wool growers are not averse to a 
change. 5. That while the present duty is destroy- 
ing the great woolen trade of England, it is doing 
so without benefiting the revenue. Mr C. Wood 
concluded his very able statement by showing that 
the manufacturers have been led to expect the re- 
duction of the duty for the last fifteen years; and 
he now urged the fulfilment of repeated promises, 
by a strong appeal to the government to interpose 
and save a trade at once so important and extensive, 
and with which the interests and welfare of a great 
proportion of our artizans and working manufac- 
turers are involved. 

The CHAN cRELLOR of the Excuequer expressed the 
embarrassment which he felt, in rising to oppose a 
reduction of taxation, after the able speech of Mr 
Charles Wood. But he could not admit that the 
recent and still continued depression of our woolen 
manufacture was attributable to the import duty, 
which was imposed long before these difficulties 
commenced. ther causes were at work, as the su- 
perseding of pure woolen manufactures by mixed 
fabrics of cotton and wool. But he rested his case 
mainly on financial considerations. The present duty 
on foreign wool constituted a portion of the revenue 
of the country, by which we were enabled to keep 
up our establishments and maintain our national 
faith. On settling the new tariff, last year, the whole 
system of our import duties was under review; and, 
amongst other claims for exemption, the wool duty 
was deliberately retained, as being amongst those 
which it was neither wise nor prudent to reduce or 
abolish. There had occurred nothing since to show 
that they could part with it; and therefore he re- 
sisted the motion. 

Mr WiILIAus urged the reduction, not only of the 
duty. on sheep’s wool, but on cotton wool. It was 
at all times impolitic to impose a duty on raw mate- 
rial, but peculiarly so at the present time, when our 
trade was rapidly leaving us, and any other tax 
would be 2 to continuing a heavy imposition 
on two important branches of our manufactures. 

After a few words from Mr SHepparp and Mr 
G. W. Woop, Mr Becker briefly adduced some of the 
“statistics of suffering“ of Leeds, as a proof of the 
actnal condition of the woolen trade. 

Sir R. Pee, though resisting the motion for the 
present, would not say one word to n the 
removal of the duty whenever the financial condition 
of the country will admit of it. It was easy to talk 
of other taxes in place of such a duty as this, but it 
was not so easy in practice. Notwithstanding the 
Income and Property tax, there is still a deficit in 
the revenue, and the obligation of maintaining the 
public credit still remained. Though not, therefore, 
stating permanent grounds of objection, he trusted 
the House would not, in the present condition of the 
country, compel them to sacrifice one hundred thou- 
sand pounds of revenue. 

Mr Srvart Wonrrw added a few words in 
favour of the motion, but recommended its with- 
drawal, 

Mr Sraxsriztyn also advocated the repeal of the 
duty. The revenue to be sacrificed was as nothing 
compared with the interests involved. 


* a division, the motion was rejected by 142 to 


HOUSE OF LORD S. 


Friday, July 14th. 
STATE OF IRELAND. 

The Marquis of CLanricarDE brought under con- 
sideration the subject of the dismissal of those Irish 
magistrates who have taken part in the repeal agita- 
tion, and proposed that it should be censured, as 
being “‘ unconstitutional, unjust, and inexpedient.“ 
He attempted to prove that the attempt to degrade 
the question of repeal by this impolitic, unwise, un- 
just, and absurd proceeding, had been followed by 
consequences the very reverse of what its foolish pro- 
moters anticipated from it. The present state of 
Ireland he attributed to two causes— the grinding 
poverty and misery of the people, and the policy of 
the present government, which had found the coun- 
try tranquil, and had aided in placing it in its present 
condition within the short period that has elapsed 
since their accession to office. 

The Duke of We turneton followed, and made a 
characteristic speech, which was delivered with con- 
siderable animation and vigour. Dismissing at once 
the question of legality, he marched up to his posi- 
tion, which was that the mode in which the repeal 
agitation is carried on in Ireland is calculated to in- 
spire terror in the peaceful and well-disposed, and to 
endanger the public peace; and, therefore, to call 
for the precautions of a government, who are en- 
trusted with the protection of life, individual safety, 
and — He admitted that the peace of Ireland 
was in the hands of one man; and quoted in his 
blunt unconscious manner the remarks of Mr O' Con- 
nell, about his having at his command and control a 
finer army than Napoleon led into Russia, or the 
Duke of Wellington had at Waterloo. Very pos- 
sibly.“ exclaimed his grace; and therefore drew the 
inference that the government should be prepared for 
any outbreak, and could not safely leave the commis- 
sion of the peace in the hands of men who might be 
called upon to put down what they had aided in 
bringing about. He-admitted the distress that ex- 
isted in Ireland, and thus adverted to it: 

But, my lords, I must say, grieved as I am that there should 
be so much truth in the representations of the noble marquis as 
to the state of the country and the prospects threatened by the 
existing system of agitation, I must say that no measure could 
be proposed which, if now adopted, would have the smallest ef- 
fect in remedying that great evil and its inconveniences. The 
only remedy which could be adopted for that purpose on the 
part of the government, is a stern and firm resistance to every- 
thing like a breach of the peace and of order, and to be pre- 
pared, as I hope we are, to enforce measures for the preserva- 
tion of the peace in Ireland. I know that there is no remedy 
but that for the present state of affairs, as whether the peace of 
that country shall be disturbed or not depends upon the will of 
one man, through the influence he has acquired over the actions 


of some thousands of his countrymen. ‘The noble marquis has 
referred to the extreme poverty of the country, and to the ab- 
sence of all measures on the part of the government to relieve 


that poverty. My lords, it is certainly true that there are in 
Ireland a vast number of poor; I am sorry to see from the 
returns that there are as many as 2,000,000 of poor in leland. 
But, my lords, it happens unfortunately that in all parts of the 
empire there are poor; and it would not take long to show that 
it is notin the power of this House, or of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, in the course of a few weeks or months, or I may say years, 
to relieve the poverty which prevails throughout the country, 
extending to large portions of the population. 

Lord Cirancarty and Lord Fortescue followed 
the former compiaining that more energetic measures 
had not been taken to suppress the repeal movement, 
and deprecating a system of conciliation ; the latter 
stigmatising 2s injudicious the removal of so many 
gentlemen from the commission of the peace, when 
their services were éspecially necessary, and urging 
the state of the protestant church, and the defecgve 
law of landlord and tenant, as the main grievances 
of Ireland. 

Lord Mount Encecumse and Lord GLENGALL con- 
curred generally in the expression of a wish that 
the agitation had been more efficiently repressed, ard 
stated their own views as to the means by which 
they hoped that a return to a better state of things 
might be efiected; but Lord Wicklow, although 
condemning the conduct of Sir E. Sugden, approved 
the ministerial policy of abstaining from any mea- 
sures of coercion, and strenuously opposed the 
motion. i N 

Lord Wuakrncutrrr followed in justification of the 
Lord Chancellor, and vindicated the apparent in- 
action of the government. 

The Marquis of Downsutre expressed his satis- 
faction at this defence of the system of non-intefer- 
ence; but Lord Charleville warmly condemned a 
forbearance which had tolerated the growth of so 
formidable a conspiracy. 

The Marquis of Laxspowne spoke at considerable 
length in support of the resolutions. 

Lord Broveuam volunteered a speech in defence 
of the Irish government, in which he spoke with his 
usual violence of the repealers. Of the Irish church 
he said— 

1 need not say that I am anxious to uphold the protestant 
church in Ireland [cheers]: it is essential that you doso [cheers]; 
you cannot help protecting it; — cannot avoid keeping it up. 

owever, I cannot, without feeling 9 to dismay, look 
at the sight which Ireland presents, the unexampled sight which 
the sects and the church of Ireland present to our view: 6,000,000 
of catholics, 2,000,000 of protestants at the very utmost, and one- 
half of them not belonging to the established church, but to va- 
rious sects of protestant dissenters. I do not, my lords, grudge 
the establishment its endowments, and we cannot choose but 
uphold them to her (cheers). It mighthave heen otherwise some 
150 years ago, but you cannot help it now. Both politically and 
religiously she must be upheld, But still, my lords, where is 
there a country in the world—but, above all, where is there a 
Christian country in the world, in whieh the vast majority of the 
inhabitants are utterly and hopelessly left unprovided with spi- 
ritual instruction by the state! Look at Austria, or Prussia, or 
Hanover, in every country any of your lordships can name, the 
state provides religious instruction for every class of dissenters 
as well as for the established church, My lords, in those coun- 
tries the dissenters are only a small minority, - they are provi- 
ded for ; but in Ireland the church is the small minority, yet not 
one farthing is provided for the spiritual instruction of the vast 
majority. ‘That, my lords, is a state of things unprecedented in 
the whole world. lords, it is u state of things that cannot 
last for ever; then why do not the government and the legisla- 
ture direct their attention to this crying evil, and provide rome 
means for the spiritual instruction of the Roman eatholics ? Such 
a step must lead to this consequence—you will take them out of 


| the hands of those who lead them only to mislead—who guide 
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them only to misguide. We are told that the agitators say such 
an offer would be spurned; that the idea of it would be 
2 My lords, a friend of mine, well known to your lord - 
8 ipe, had a conversation with a Roman catholic prelate, which 
1 will relate. My noble friend said to that right rev. prelate, 

Bishop, we are thinking of making a state provision for the Ro- 
man catholic clergy 3 what do you suppose they will say to it!“ 
The prelate replied, “ Every man of them, from the highest to 
the lowest, will strenuously and by all means give to such a pro- 

sal the most decided opposition.“ » But,” said my noble 
riend, suppose we carry it, what will then be done!” The 
prelate said, Then every man, from the highest to the lowest, 
will instantly and gratefully receive it“ I“ Hear, hear,” and 


8 

rd CAMPBELL followed, and condemned the con- 
duct of government in reference to the dismissal of 
magistrates. In the course of his speech the follow- 
ing scene took place :— 

He must venture to differ from his noble friend with regard to 
his construction of the relation in which a magistrate stood to 
— 1 lp * M = in the position of a 
ju and he utterly den ta ju could dismissed 
until e had committed an offence. 100 

Lord Brovenam [from the woolsack)—You are wrong 
wrong—quite wrong. 

Lord CAMPBELL—My noble and learned friend need not inter- 
rupt me. You know [addressing Lord Brougham) you're quite 
out of the house whilst you're there. 

Lord BrovGHam [rising and advancing up the house]—I 
spoke to my noble and learned friend in kindness. I wanted to 
8 from pursuing a mare's nest that's all [a laugh). 

tell him he’s wrong. It wae decided otherwise in O’Halloran's 
case [here the noble lord retired, and resumed his seat by the 
side of the Lord Chancellor]. 


Lord CAMPBELL—Well, now the noble lord’s out of the house 
again, I suppose I may go on. It's curious what a hankering he 
has after that seat (loud laughter). He's always wanting to be 
upon the woolsack [renewed laughter), and I suppose by and by 
he’ll get the government to put him there, and then we shall have 
him defending them with more zeal than ever [repeated laughter). 

The Lord CHANCELLOR, in severe terms, denounc 
the repealers, declaring Ireland to be on the verge of 
a rebellion. 

After a few words from Lord Cotrennam, the 
Marquis of CLANRICARDE replied; and, upon a divi- 
sion, there were 29 for the motion and 91 against it. 

Monday, July 17th. 

Tue Cnuncu or ScorlaxD Benerices BIII.— The 
Earl of Aberdeen moved the third reading of this bill. 
Lord Cottenham moved the omission of certain 
words, which would change the entire bill from a 
declaratory into an enacting measure. Lord Lynd- 
hurst opposed the amendment, and after a discus- 
sion, shared in by the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Camp- 
bell, and the Marquis of Breadalbane, who opposed 
the bill, Lord Cottenham’s amendment was rejected 
without a division. Lord Cottenham again, on the 
question that the bill do pass, moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate for three months, which also was 
negatived without a division. The bill was then 
passed. 
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The Complete Sulkrage Movement. 


Tur weekly meeting of the National Complete 
Suffrage Union was held ut the office, 37, Waterloo 
strect, on Monday; the President in the chair. 

Letters were read from — Thomas Beggs, Notting- 
ham; Rev. W. Leask, Chapmanslade ; J. E. Wells, 
Kettering; John Rofe, jun., Lynn; W. Perkins, 
Manchester; B. D. Moyse, Cambridge; J. Williams, 
Sunderland; F. Warren, Manchester; S. Snelling, 
Tonbridge; Thomas Barnett, Colchester; E. Wright, 
Sudbury ; and Henry Vincent, London; being a 
large increase on the usual amount of weekly corre- 
spondence. 

The Council were gratified to learn from these 
letters, that the progress of the movement is becoming 
every day more apparent, and that a growing dispo- 
sition is generally manifested in favour of the princi- 
ples and objects of the Union. Some conversation 
took place respecting the incidental elections now in 
course of being or about to be contested, and a cor- 
respondence was read regarding the steps which the 
friends of the suffrage movement ought to take in 
connexion with them. The secretary was instructed 
to correspond specially where occasion required, and 
in all cases to urge upon electors the paramount im- 
portance of bringing forward and supporting with 
all their influence complete suffrage candidates only. 

The gratifying fact was communicated to the 
council, that in one of the dissenting colleges in Eng- 
land, five-sixths of the students had declared them- 
selves in favour of complete suffrage, and expressed 
their confidence in the movements of the National 
Complete Suffrage Union. 


Crry or Lonnon.—On Thursday evening last, Mr 
H. Vincent delivered a lecture on complete suffrage, 
at Aldersgate street chapel, to un overflowing 
auditory. ‘The chapel was filled soon after the doors 
were opened, and numbers were unable to obtain 
admission. W. II. Ashurst, Esq., solicitor, and a 
common councilman, occupied the chair. Mr Vincent 
ably expounded the great principles of democracy, 
and was greeted with reiterated cheering. At the 
close of his lecture, Mr Richardson said that he 
would get up a petition to the Lord Mayor, request- 
ing the use of the Guildhall for the delivery of a 
lecture. We understand that a Complete Suffrage 
association will immediately be formed for the city, 
and there is every prospect of its being a flourishing 
one. 


Westminsrer.—On Monday evening (for the first 
time in this important borough), the principles of 
complete suffrage were brought before the notice of 
the electors and others, at a crowded mee held 
in the theatre of the Western Literary and tific 
institution, Leicester Square. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by Henry Vincent, who in his lecture, with 
his usual clearness and force, laid bare the uischiefs 
that flow from our present es — und in 
speech of great eloquence, full of sound argument, 
— that | in complete suffrage alone could 
be found a remedy for existing poli 
security for the future liberties of the nation. 
enunciation of these principles was received by the 
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meeting with deep interest and attention, and met 
with frequent and hearty applause. After the lecture, 
a resolution for forming a complete suffrage associa- 
tion was — to, and a provisional committee 
formed for the purpose of carrying out this resolution. 


Bonovon or Sovrnwark.—A meeting was held 
on Monday, the 10th instant, for the purpose of 
forming a complete suffrage association for the above 
borough ; J. M. Webb, Esq., of the Blackfriars road, 
in the chair. A series of resolutions, embodying the 
necessary rules for the conduct of the association, 
was unanimously adopted. A provisional committee, 
with power to add to their number, was appointed 
to manage its affairs until a general meeting of mem- 
bers could be convened, to whom the committee 
would report their proceedings and resign their trust. 
Messrs Luke Embleton, J. M. Webb, and W. E. 
Dawes, were respectively appointed president, 
treasurer, and secretary. From statements made by 

entlemen present from the several districts of the 
— it appeared only necessary to put the asso- 
ciation into a practically working condition to secure 
the support of e numbers both of the operative 
and middle class of the inhabitants, and thus become 
a very efficient and powerful means for the propaga- 
tion of complete suffrage principles. Under the 
auspices of the association, a crowded meeting took 
lace at the Temperance hall, St George’s road, on 
ednesday last, to hear a lecture by Mr H. Vincent. 
In the absence of the president, Luke Embleton, 
Esq. (occasioned by severe indisposition), the chair 
was occupied by Mr Jenkinson, who, in an appro- 
riate speech, introduced Mr Vincent to the meeting. 

r V. delivered a lecture, which occupied upwards 
of two hours, in that eloquent style for which he is 
celebrated; he gave a full development of complete 
suffrage princi 4 The lecture was, throughout, 
received with the greatest enthusiasm. The thanks 
of the meeting were given to Mr V. and the chair- 
man, the latter of whom, in acknowledging the same, 
took occasion to announce the foi mation of the asso- 
ciation, which was received with great applause, and 
that the secretary was in attenc‘ance to enroll mem- 
bers. A considerable number came forward to join 
the association. 


Taunton.—On Monday evening the Rev. Thomas 
Spencer, perpetual curate of Hinton Charterhouse, 
attended at the public hall in this town, for the pur- 
ey of delivering an address on the necessity of a 
ull extension of the franchise to secure civil and re- 
ligious liberty and good government. There was a 
numerous attendance of the working classes, and on 
the platform were several of the principal gentlemen 
of the town and neighbourhood. W. Beadon, Esq., 
having been voted to the chair by acclamation, made 
a short but forcible speech in introducing the lec- 
turer, in the course of which he observed on the 
eonduct of some of the dissenters in standing aloof 
from politics, except when their own rights are 
threatened, and whom he also charged with gross 
inconsistency in recognising the principle of “ no 
taxation without representation,“ in their resolu- 
tions on the Factories Education bill, and not adopt- 
ing it as a national principle. For his part, he 
thought politics were a branch of religion, for it was 
the duty of all to exert themselves in promoting the 
temporal, as well as the spiritual, happiness of their 
fellow-creatures. The Rev. T. Spencer was received 
with reiterated applause, and proceeded to address 
the meeting for upwards of two hours, in a calm and 
eloquent elucidation of the principles of complete 
suffrage. Andrew Crosse, Esq., in proposing a vote 
of thanks to Mr Spencer for his able address, said he 
did so with pleasure, because he fully coincided in 
every word that gentleman had uttered [cheers]. 
And he not only coincided in all that had been said, 
but it was his opinion—his calm and deliberate opi- 
nion—that those six points which had been so very 
ably, so clearly, and in a true, kind-hearted, and 
Christian-like spirit delivered—that these six points 
were what the people had a right to expect, and 
they should not be satisfied until they had them 
loud cheers]. A vote of thanks was then passed to 
the chairman, and the meeting separated highly 
gratified with the proceedings of the evening. 


Bripcewater.—On Tuesday evening last a very 
edifying and instructive lecture was delivered in the 
large room of the Mansion house, on “the self- 
culture of the working classes, and on their claim to 
the elective franchise,“ by the Rev. T. Spencer, of 
Hinton, near Bath. We understand that the room 
was crowded. 


Compete Surrrace.—lIt is perhaps not generally 
known that the practice of taking a show of hands at 
the nomination of candidates for a seat in parliament 
was at one time the precise mode by which elections 
were determined. Such, however is the fact, as ap- 
pears from the following statute of vii. Henry IV, 
which provides that henceforth the elections of 
knights of the counties shall be made in the form 
following, that is to say,—At the next county to be 
holden after the delivery of the writ of parliament, 
proclamation shall be made in the full county of the 
day and the place of the parliament, and that all 
they that be present as well suitors duly sum- 
moned for the same cause as others, shall attend to 
the election of the knights for the parliament, and 
then in full county shall proceed to the election freely 

ad indifferently. 


— ‘ Apvice.— Ev 


ing, therefore, indicates 
n of the whigs to power, and every man 

yes open sees they are not one whit more 

r liberal than when they were last driven 

„ amidst that feeling of disgust and detes- 

> Which mainly contributed to give the tories a 


aye) which is now unavailing for tory 1 
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like of which will never again 
‘the whigs to be Allowed to walk quietly into 


place with their numberless tyrannies fresh in our 
recollection? Is that despicable juggler, Russell, to 
be installed leader of the reformers of Britain? Has 
common sense and common honesty no voice to con- 
front his unfathomed impudence, which, after what 
he has said and done, can yet enable him to look the 
nation in the face? Away with the arrogant im- 
postor. Let all who value the sacred and civil rights 
of mankind mark him as their deadliest enemy; and 
let the electors, to whom the working millions look 
for relief from that suffering and wretchedness which 
the most heartless must deplore, so act as if their 
vote alone could save thousands from starvation and 
death. If they would escape the approaching ca- 
lamity of whig rule, there is just one chance, and 
here it is:—Attend to the registrations before the 
twentieth of this month, and when an election comes 
be honest men, and vote for none who will not ad- 
vocate the last and only hope of saving the country 
—complete suffrage.—Aberdeen Review. 


THE ADDRESS OF THE GENERAL ANTI- 
SLAVERY CONVENTION, 
Held in London from the f the 22nd June inclusive, 
’ 
To the Christian Professors of every Denomination in 
America, and in all other Countries where the Influence 
of Slavery exists. 


Dax FRIENDS AND BRETHREN—Under a deep sense 
of the duties and responsibilities which, as professing 


Christians, devolve upon us, we affectionately address 


you on the momentous subject of slavery; to promote 
the immediate and universal abolition of which we are 
now assembled in convention. 

To attempt to prove, in these days of light and know- 
ledge, that the institution of slavery, with all its foul and 
evil influences on the oppressor and the oppressed, is a 
most unjust and cruel outrage on the inalienable rights 
of humanity, and the sanction of it a flagrant violation of 
the precepts of the gospel, would be little less than an 
insult to the understandings and feelings of Christian 
professors of any country or of any name. If there are, 
however, among the professed followers of the merciful 
Redeemer, those whose eyes may be so far blinded, or 
their consciences so far seared, by interest or ignorance, 
pride or prejudice, as still to sanction or uphold this un- 
just and sinful system, we would earnestly intreat them, 
not only for the sake of the suffering slave, but for their 
own souls’ sake, to abandon at once and for ever a course 
so hateful in the sight of Him who ‘hath made of one 
blood all nations of men to dwell on all the face of the 
earth,“ and who hath given his only-begotten Son“ a 
ransom for all,“ without distinction of colour or of clime. 
We feel bound thus faithfully to warn all those professors 
of the Christian name who may hold, or justify the hold 
ing, of their fellow men in bondage, in the firm and 
solemn belief that we shall hereafter be judged, not by 
the standard which our wilful ignorance or interested 
prejudice may have induced us to adopt with secret mis- 
givings,but by that righteous standard which our blessed 
Lord unalterably fixed when he said,. Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to vou, do ye even so to them“ 
—a standard upon which the light of truth has now so 
clearly shone as to leave every Christian professor with- 
out the shadow of an excuse for continuing or upholding 
the mildest system of personal slavery. In those coun- 
tries, however, where Christianity is professed. but where 
slavery still exists, there are many who may acknowledge 
its cruelty and injustice, who would shrink from any 
active participation in its guilt, and who profess, and we 
believe sincerely profess, to desire its speedy and entire 
abolition. To you, our fellow professors of this most 
important class, upon whom, in America more especially, 
the question of the safe and speedy, or protracted and 
dangerous, abolition of slavery greatly rests—we ear- 
nestly, yet affectionately, intreat you to remember that, 
under existing circumstances, silence may be guilt, and 
inactivity or indifference may be sin. We would there- 
fore beseech you, brethren, prayerfully to consider how 
far you are faithfully bringing the convictions of your 
own minds to bear on the sentiments of the community 
at large upon this great question. It is in vain to expect 
that slavery will be abolished by the government of any 
free count y until there has been raised against it that 
force of public opinion which gives the moving principle 
to legislation, and the executive power to law. And since 
each member of society, however obscure, assists in 
forming for good or evil this sum of public opinion, how 
deeply important is it that every individual of a profes- 
sedly religious community should use all his influence 
and his energy to raise the tone of moral and religious 
feeling around him to at least that Christian standard 
which he himself acknowledges. 

In thus encouraging you to the performance of your 
duty as members of civil and religious society, permit us 
to observe that it is one thing silently to retain a senti- 
ment in our own bosom, it is another to declare it boldly 
and openly to all around us. It is one thing to pass over 
without observation the erroneous sentiments that may 
be express e in our hearing, and it is quite another thing 
fearlessly yet meekly to counteract such sentiments by 
the honest expression of our own. It is very easy to 
stand silent spectators of the earnest efforts of a few de- 
voted men, struggling against fearful difficulties to cb- 
tain the end for which we may more secretly profess to 
be anxious; but it is not so easy, amid the prejudice of 
a slave-holding nation, zealously to co-operate with their 
arduous labours on behalf of a poor, despised, and in- 
jured peo le. We are not insensible to the trials of 
your position, discountenanced as you may be in the 
performance of your duty by the sneers or ill-will of the 
majority who surround you; but bearing in mind that it 
is mainly by the uncompromising performance of your 
individual 4 that the majority will be reduced; that 
you each form a link in that chain of influence which is 
all-powerful to shatter or rivet the fetters of the enslaved; 
we fervently entreat you to come forth in the meekness, 
but in the firmness and the boldness, of the Christian cha- 
racter, and, regardless alike of the smiles or the frowns 
of others, endeavour to do your part towards turning the 
tide of national feeling in favour of the oppressed and 
injured slave. 

t may be there are those amongst you who, in their 
anxiety to discountenance what they may conceive to be 
the injudicious zeal or improper conduct of some who 
have been very active in the abolition movement, have 
declined to take any part themselves in this work of jus- 
tice and h ity. There may be others who go still 
further, and hesitate not to judge and condemn, on pro- 


fessedly ieligious grounds, those who may feel conscien- 
tiously bound to the zealous and public advocacy of this 
righteous cause. Without attempting to judge in these 
matters, we will venture respectfully and kindly to ex- 
press our conviction, that this state of feeling arises as 
much from pride and prejudice on the one hand, as from 
indiscretion or impropriety on the other; and that at any 
rate the weakness or the violence of others can form no 
valid excuse for our own inactivity in a righteous cause; 
it ought rather to induce us to throw into every truly 
good and benevolent work, the protective influence of 
our own example. Christianity consists not in a mere 
profession of doctrines; it is an active and benevolent 
principle, a principle of love to God and man, which 
should ever prompt us to imitate the example of its 
blessed Author, whose life was devoted to relieving 
distress, mitigating human suffering, and bursting 
the physical as well as the spiritual bonds of poor 
suffering humanity. Oh, then! may all party feel- 
ing, all personal prejudice, all suspicion of motives, 
be washed away by the spring of love and charity in each 
individual heart ; and may these springs, uniting in one 
mighty stream of Christian benevolence, sweep from the 
soil of America, and from every country of the world, the 
blood-stained spot of slavery. In the cheering belief that 
the abolition of this nefarious system is pursuing its on- 
ward course throughout the world, this Convention would 
desire to encourage rather than rebuke, to commend 
rather than condemn; but we dare not conceal from you 
our painful conviction that in the United States of 
America more particularly, the progress of emancipation 
has been greatly retarded and the oppression of the free 
people of colour greatly aggravated, by the prevalence of 
that unjustifiable prejudice against colour to which sla- 
very has given birth, and which is as opposed to the law 
of Christian love, as it is re gus to a people who 
boast of their perfect equality of civil and religious rights. 
We know how hard it is to withstand the influence of 
education, and the current of popular feeling; but we 
would entreat you to struggle against this baneful preju- 
dice, and fervent are our desires that you may seek and 
obtain that assistance of Divine grace, which alone can 
subdue the pride of the human heart, and enable us to 
consider every country as our country, and every man 
our brother: and especially would we call upon you to 
extend that care over the education of your children, as 
will most effectually preserve the rising generation from 
imbibing prejudices so inimical to social happiness and 
national prosperity. 

{n conclusion, dear friends and brethren, fellow pro- 
fessors of the Christian faith, we commend the hanless 
slave to your Caristian sympathy and aid; and oh! if the 
spirit that has escaped from his toil-worn frame, should 
meet our own at the judgment-seat of Christ, may we 
each in that solemn hour, when we shall need the shield 
of Infinite Mercy for ourselves, feel the cheering assur- 
ance that we have done all in our power, to shield from 
oppression and suffering on earth, our fellow candidates 
for the mercy of heaven. 

(Signed) 
London, June 20, 1843. 


Tuomas CLARKSON. 
President of the Convention. 


— — 


CoLoN EL THompson on WAR. — We have pleasure 
in publishing the following letter from Col. Thomp- 
son to Mr John Hills of Sunderland, on the huge 
plague of war :— 

% Blackheath, London, 3rd July, 1843. 

‘Dear Sir.—I am bound to answer your letter con- 
scientiously. Ifyou or anybody else, either on your own 
account or professing to act by the orders of a govern- 
ment, should come to burn my house, destroy my chil- 
dren, and (it may be)cram opium down my throat be- 
sides, I should make war upon you instantly, and do my 
best to organise my neighbours in the way most likely 
to lead to the common defence. But here, or here- 
abouts, ends my notion of the lawfulness of war. We 
might perhaps be divided in opinion, on the extent to 
which this principle would reach, when it came to be ex- 
ercised upon a larger scale, by the governor of a nation 
instead of the father of a family. For example, if I had 
been a countryman of Washington’s at the conclusion of 
the war, I should have been for doing as Washington 
did—keeping up the smallest force necessary for protec- 
tion against what were the probable occasions, with pro- 
vision for making it the nucleus of a greater if the neces- 
sity should arise. In short, I am for dealing with the 
instruments of war as with those of the surgeon—having 
the least to do with them we can; but so much as is 
forced upon us, I should be for having good of its kind. 

I view with great interest the proceedings of all peace 
societies, or others having the same object; because, 
without hampering myself with the question of whether 
they and I agree entirely ppon a point the attainment of 
which is at all events at a considerable distance, I have 
the wit to see that in their general effect they are going 
along with me on a subject which may be said to be ac- 
complishing every day—the checking and trampling on 
the spirit of unjust wars to fill the pockets of our aristo- 
cracy. And in this view, I honestly believe that I indi- 
vidually exercise a much stronger influence in the posi- 
tion I actually hold, than I should do by coming out as 
an insister on the doctrine of the indefensibleness of 
military operations under any circumstances. For ex- 
ample, I believe that when standing in the army list as 
the oldest active lieutenant-colonel in the army but one, 
I said at a public meeting and multiplied it through the 
press, that ‘if I had a son come home from the army in 
China, I would put him in quarantine before I let him 
kiss his sisters,’ and when I asked in print, ‘if nobody 
would go round with a close-stool, and collect the badges 
which, under the pretence of a military order, had been 
conferred for the dishonouring services the army had 
been put to in India I hit a harder blow against bru- 
talising and disgraceful wars, such as our aristocracy is 
in the habit of carrying on, than I should have done b 
breaking out as a universal peace demander, which woul 
have only caused the said aristocracy to say, that years 
sometimes bring weakness as their company. It is the 
opposition of a man who does not go to the extreme 
length, that acts upon them, much more than of one who 
does. They set down the last, as one of a set of, may be, 
amiable enthusiasts, who will perhaps produce effects in 
the next age, or some that follows, but are very unlikely 
to give any trouble to a war-minister in this he other 
they feel to be the man, who without waiting for a new 
heaven or a new earth, rouses against them the hostility 
of the old ones, and tells them to their faces that by the 
existing laws of human society (to say nothing of what 
may come hereafter) they are felons, and men to be held 
at arm’s length. 

“If the jobbers had not contrived to job me out of the 
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house of Commons, I might by possibility have done 
something towards deepening the public impression of 
the disgracefulness of English wars. And I have had 
constant communications from friends in India (where 
there are many honest men), written evidently in the 
hope that I might have recovered the ability to serve 
their cause. 

„As regards the particular circumstances in which 
your letter has originated, the question seems to be, 
whether you will oppose a man who is really making ex. 
ertions which at all events are not common from men of 
his line and breeding, and who perhaps is acting at in- 
creased advantage from the very position from which he 
speaks—because he does not declare his accordance with 
you in an extreme theory, which (at the present time at 
least) is not held by one individual in twenty, he all the 
while exerting himself in your own direction, in the way 
which is efficient with the nineteen. 

“On looking over your letter again, I will engage to 
vote against the army estimates as having been applied, 
or likely to be applied, to unjust and dishonourable pur- 
poses. I should like to be asked the question on the 
hustings. 


„J remain, dear sir, yours very truly and sincerely, 
„P. PERRONET THOMPSON.” 


Cost oF Royatty.—Mr Hume, in the course of his 
speech in opposition to the grant of a marriage por- 
tion to the Princess Augusta of Cambridge from the 
purse of John Bull, said, in the published report he 
found the following statement of payments to the 
Queen and royal family in the year ended January 5, 
1843 :— 

QUEEN’S CIVIL LIST. 


Privy purse ........ cep apes £60,000 
Salaries to the household, &c. 131,260 
Tradesmen’s bills .......... 172,500 
Bounty, alms, &c. ..... eee 
Unappropriated monies ...... 8,040 

£385,000 
Duke of Cumberland ........ 21,000 
J ee 21,000 
Duke of Cambridge.......... 27,000 
Duchess of Gloucester ...... 16,000 
Princess Sophia ............ 16,000 
Princess Sophia of Gloucester 7,000 
Queen Adelaide ............ 100,000 
Duchess of Kent ............ 30,000 
J 5% kk sn vn techn 30,000 

King Leopold, part of which is 

.,, ²˙ ͤ0—ũ[äwl! Ä 50,000 

: 318,000 

£703,000 


N.B. The expense for Windsor, and other royal 
palaces and parks, was to be added to this sum. 


PETITIONS AGAINST THE Corn Laws.—The follow- 
ing petitions have been presented this session against 
the corn laws :— 

Petitions. Signatures. 

For repeal of corn laws. 1,124 329,199 

For ditto, and for free trade. 638 237,029 

For repeal of both corn and 


provision laws............ 2,808 548,962 

For repeal of corn laws and 
— ͤ ci oe 4 951 
„„ Ree 4,574 1,111,141 


The Times, in replying to the charge that parlia- 
ment pays no attention to Irish affairs, affirms that, 
since the Easter recess only, no less than one hun- 
dred and four and three quarters of its columns have 
been filled with debates on Ireland. 


A bill is now before parliament for the recovery of 
small debts, the preamble of which states “that it is 
desirable to facilitate the recovery of small debts and 
demands not exceeding £56, and to lessen the expense 
thereof.“ It is proposed that magistrates may grant 
summonses for any defendant to appear residing in 
his jurisdiction, as also to compel the attendance of 
Witnesses. Justices are to order the payment of debts 
by instalments or otherwise, with costs not exceed- 
ing 40s. If a claim should not be well founded, or 
the plaintiff does not appear, the justice is to order 
the costs to the defendant, and where he docs not ap- 

pear the case may be er parte. In default of payment 
a warrant of distress to issue. The proceedings be- 
fore the justices to be final. 


SUPPRESSION OF DvELING.— Weare rejoiced to find 
that the late melancholy catastrophe has awakened 
attention to this subject, and among those classes 
whose opinions and example will above all others 
exercise a most powerful influence in the right direc- 
tion. We subjoin the paragraph from which we ga- 
ther this dae wee : An association has been 
got up for the extermination of dueling—composed of 
members influential in the precise classes within 
which, and for whose benefit, the murderous nuisance 
was supposed more especially to act. It consists of 
326 members; of whom thirty-four are noblemen 
and their sons, fifteen are baronets, and 16 members 
of the lower House. What is more important still, 
the army and navy, hitherto the head-quarters of the 
conventionalism, furnish a large contingent to this 
demonstration. In its ranks are thirty admirals and 
sencrals, twenty-three colonels and lieutenant-colo- 
cls, forty-four captains, and twenty-four lieutenants 
In the navy; and of the army, seventeen majors and 
twenty-six captains. The bar furnishes a detachment 
of twenty-four; and the association denounces the 
unmeaning modern ‘ wager of battle’ as sinful, irra- 
tional, and contrary to the laws of God and man; 
and pledges itself to discountenance the same by its 
example and all its influence.’’— Atheneum. 

Tur Cusrom-novse dax. - We have learnt that 
some strange disclosures may be shortly expected re- 
lative to certain bill transactions, in which some of 
the members of the higher departments of the cus- 
toms have been engaged.— Times, 


fer et Bahay * e eee 


Tur Brstness or PaRItAuxxr.— There is every 
prospeet of the parliament sitting until late in the 
ensuing month at least; Mr Roebuck has flxed a 
notice of motion respecting the recent transactions in 
Scinde for the 8th of August. It is not, however, 
likely to come on so early as that day, owing to the 


great quantity of government business, and of other 


notices that have priority of it. 

Tur Dissenstons Id run Canrnet.—Rumours are 
multiplied in various shapes, that Sir Robert Peel 
means to resign— sometimes that he has resigned. 
They so abound in liberal elubs, that people begin to 
heed them as qittle as boiler-explosions in the United 
States. At a late hour on Thursday night, the neigh- 
bourhood of Belgrave square was vocal with the an- 
nouncement of the fact by those gentleren who al- 
ternate startling politie d news with narratives of 
„shocking murders“ and Catnach's ballads. Perhaps 
they had an eye to pushing the sale of their 
despatches down the area of Lord John Russell's 
mansion, among the delighted servants, who already 
fancy that (we are in.“ The foundation of the 
rumour seems generally to be, that, not only do 
matters go ill out of doors, but Lord Stanley, instead 
of being so docile as he speaks himself in the house 
of Commons, is such a remarkably bad boy that 
Sir Robert Peel can no longer brook his love of 
turbulence.— Spectator. 

CoNTROVERTED Exvection.—The Durham Election 
committee opened their inquiry on Wednesday. The 
election took place in April (on the 8th and 9th), 
when 507 votes were polled for Lord Dungannon 
and 45 for Mr Bright, and Lord Dungannon was re. 
turned. There were two 3 against the re- 
turn, alleging bribery after the eleetion, in pursuance 
of a previous agreement. No petition was presented 
within the fourteen days after the election ; and on 
the 8th of May notice was given, that those who had 
voted for Lord Dungannon, and attended at the 
Wheat sheaf, a public house, should receive the 
usual head money. Several witnesses proved that 
they had received £1 each, having voted for the sit- 
ting member, the“ usual compliment” to electors in 
Durham. On behalf of Lord Dungannon, Mr Austin 
admitted that money had been so paid, but he denied 
that it had been paid because the recipients voted for 
the successful candidate. On Friday the committee 
terminated its labours by passing a resolution that 
the election of Lord Dungannon was void; that his 
lordship was by his agents, Messrs Ward and Wil- 
kinson, guilty of bribery, by the payment of a sum of 
money toa large number of electors, but that his 
lordship was not himself cognisant of such act.(?) 


Postscript. 


Wednesday, July 19th, 1843. 


Hovsrt or Commons.—There was no house last 
night, eighteen members only being present at four 


o’clock. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. | 

The only important subject that engaged the 
attention of their lordships was the Definition of 
Libel bill, which was considered in committee. On 
the seventh clause being read, Lord Campbell dwelt 
upon its importance, and upon the necessity of 
giving protection to the publication of bona fide 
reports of proceedings in the courts of law and 
police, and of the two houses of parliament. It 
could not be denied that it was a great public good 
to have the debates which took place in the two 
houses of parliament faithfully reported. It was, 
therefore, provided by this clause, that no legal pro- 
ceedings should be maintainable against any party 
for the publication of a report of any proceedings in 
courts of law, police offices, or houses of parlia- 
ment. He wished to insert by way of amendment, 
the words“ for publishing, without actual malice.” 
Lord Brougham considered that there was no neces- 
sity for the amendment. He was of the strongest 
opinion that, in proportion as there should be an 
absolute privilege within the walls of parliament for 
saying whatever any member mizht think proper to 
say, restrained only by his sense of duty, so in the 
same proportion was the absolute necessity that there 
should not be given an unrestrained power to the 
press to publish everything that was said in parlia- 
ment. After some further discussion the amend- 
ment was rejected by eleven to five. The remaining 
clauses were then agreed to. : 


Cucurcu GovernmMent.—The Archbishop of Dub- 
lin presented two petitions, signed by more than 
300 names, one English only, and the other English 
and Irish, praying the establishment of a better sys- 
tem of church government. ‘The most reverend pre- 
late stated that among the names to the petitions 
were those of several dignitaries of the church, of 
magistrates, and of members of the various liberal 
professions ; and their object was to cure the existing 
anomalies, and to prevent the dangers of the present 
system. Lord Brougham was of opinion that no 
great benefit would result either to church or state 
in Ireland from any suggestions respecting church 
government hitherto made: an imperium in imperio, 
with some undefinable boundary, would, in his view, 
be mostinjudicious. He admitted, however, that the 
petitions ought to be duly considered, if only out of 
respect to the names subscribed to them. One of 
the petitions was however withdrawn in consequence 
of an informality. 


— . . — 


Dunnam ELxcrIoN.— The address of Mr Bright is, 
we have reason to believe, already in the hands of 
the clectors; and there is every prospect that that 
gentleman will replace the advocate of monopoly. 
The other candidates already in the field, are the 
Marquis of Blandford (who has just married the 
daughter of Lord Londonderry), a thorough-going 
protectionist ; and Mr Purvis, the Queen's counsel, 


a supporter of ministers, and of the bit-ov-bit free 
trade of Sir Robert Peel. —Anti-bread-taxr Circular. 

The Gazette of last night contains ten appoint- 
ments to the vacant livings in the Scotch church. 

Reatster! Rectster ! — To-morrow, the 20th 
instant, will be the last day of receiving the regis- 
tration of votes in the return of members of parlia- 
ment. We trust that those friends of complete suf- 
frage who have not paid up their poor rates and as- 
sessed taxes, due on the 6th of April last, have no 
time to lose in qualifying themselves as electors, as 
beyond to-morrow it will be too late. 

un Late Fatat Dun, The adjourned inquest 
held before Mr Wakley, M.P., and a respectable 
jury, to inquire into the circumstances connected 
with the death of Colonel Fawcett, was resumed 
yesterday. After a protracted investigation, the ju 
having consulted for an hour and a half, l 
the following verdiet:—“ We find that Alexander 
Thompson Munro, Duncan Trevor Grant, and Wil- 
liam Holland Leckie Daniel Cuddy, are guilty of 
wilful murder as principals in the first degree; and 
that George Gulliver is guilty of wilful murder as 
principal in the second degree, the jury believing 
that he was present only as medical attendant.” 
The several witnesses examined during the inquest 
were then bound over in their own izances to 
appear when required; and the coroner issued his 
warrants for the committal and apprehension of the 
several parties against whom che verdict was ro- 
turned. 

Tun STAFFORDSHIRE StRIKE.—The strike has not 
at present extended itself. The Times correspondent 
says“ The men, as they have aright to be, discon- 
tented as well with the old as the new rate of wages, 
are for the most part still anxious to obtain what they 
can in the way of remuneration for their labour. No- 
thing so far can be better than the spirit hitherto 
manifested by the work-people ; the only wonder is, 
how comparatively uneducated and uninformed men 
and families, suffering such extreme privations, can 
remain peaceable under such circumstances.” They 
are waiting for the result of the deputation's inter- 
view with Sir Robert Peel. 


Krno’s County RereaL DENONSTATION.— An- 
other great demonstration took place at Tullamore 
on Sunday, at which the Times reporter calculates 
from 40,000 to 50,000 persons were present. The 
proceedings were of the usual character, with the 
exception of Mr O' Connell's speech, which was dif- 
ferent from his preceding addresses, being chiefly 
composed of comments on the late debate in parlia- 
ment. Seen of the church, he said 

Both sides of the House had admitted that the temporalities 
of the Irish church could not be continued. And why should 
they? They originally belonged to the catholic church; a 
catholic people had given them to that church for the saying of 
masses for the living and the dead; for invoking the intercession 
of the saints through the merits of our Redeemer; and for other 
catholic purposes, A greater wrong, therefore, both to presby- 
terians and catholics, was never inflicted on a country than 
transferring those temporalities to the church of the minority 
a minority of one in ten of the population, and that wrong every 
one, blessed be Heaven, was now admitting (hear, hear). The 
first great benefit of repeal would be the allocation of those funds 
to the purposes of charity and education. The British 
parliament already threatened to give them up without repeal 
Ia laugh. He would take as much as they gave him. They 
owed 20s.; he would take the church temporalities at 2s., give 
a receipt for so much on account, and then go for the remaining 
18s. (cheers and laughter). No one more defended the principle 
of those temporalities; and how had that concession been 
gained? 

And of his new parliament— 

In January next, or, at farthest, in May, he would have a par- 
liament in Ireland, as 22 as the rising of the sun, unless the Irish 
people were untrue to themselves (cheers]. The second — 
towards repeal was coming. A few more of these meetings, an 
he should be ready to proclaim the meeting of 300 gentry in the 
city of Dublin [cheers!]. i i : 
About 500 persons attended the dinner, including 
several Roman catholic bishops and priests. 

Mr O' CoxxELL's Movements.—The Wexford de- 
monstration is to come off next Sunday. On the 
23rd a repeal meeting on a large scale is to be held 
at Tuam. The people of Loughrea have invited Mr 
O'Connell to a banquet in that town, and on the 30th 
a great meeting will be held at Castlebar. 


Expu.sion or ‘Tenantry.—The Freeman's Journal 


states that eighteen families have been turned out of 


their holdings in the eastern part of the county of 
Westmeath. That journal mentions the remarkable 
fact that the whole of those parties thus thrust out 
are perry solvent, and unexceptionable in ever 
respect.“ It is added that all the land from whic 
these parties have been ejected has been let toa 
grazier in Westmeath. 


Spain.—The correspondent of the Times, speaking 
of the position of the Regent, says —“ If his destina- 
tion be Andalusia, it is probable that he will have 
left before hearing of the march of General Aspiroz 
on Madrid, which, abandoned to itself, must have ere 
now opened its gates to that insurgent chief. But 
if he were still in Val de Penas when the news 
reached him, he may have advanced to the relief of 
the capital, and arrived there on the 13th, with his 
cavalry and the indefatigable Chasseur of Luchana, 
in which case itis not probable that Aspiroz would ven- 
ture togive him battle. ‘This movement would afford 
Zurbano and his 14 battalions time to come up from 
Saragossa, which is at least seven days’ march from 
Madrid, supposing even that he encounter no oppo- 
sition from Narvaez, who, by the last accounts, was 
in possession of Calatayud, near which Zurbano 
must necessarily pass.“ 

Accounts from the Spanish frontiers state that 
the Basque provinces and Navarre, whose population 
have hitherto abstained from joining in the move- 
ment against Espartero, would shortly make a pro- 
nunciamento in favour of their fueros. 


— — 


CORN MARKET. Manx Lane. Tuis Dax. 

The supply of English wheat is 1,740 quarters; 
of foreign 8,950. Very little doing, at Monday’s 
prices. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.  —. 

„A Real Voluntary,” if a parent, would do well to ask 
himself whether his child’s character is not mainly de- 
pendent upon the ideas which in early life the father 
compels him to receive, and whether the communica- 
tion by the father of such ideas is not consistent with 
voluntary Christianity? Pooh! Pooh! We tell him 
again, we will not be drawn into a discussion on what he 
is pleased to term Infant sprinkling.” 


„Omega. We received neither his communication nor 
the newspaper referred to. 

% A. Low,” and Christianus,” declined with thanks. 

„G. E.“ We fear the insertion of his letter would not, 


just at the present time, promote the purpose at which 
we know he aims. 


“N. W.“ must forgive us once more. We should like 
to have inserted his letter, but really cannot. 


Terms for advertising in the Nonconformist. 
For 7 lines ....58.0d. | For 10 lines ....6s. Od. 
For every additional line ........ 4d. 

For a half column £1 5s.| For a column . . £2 0s. 


„%% Advertisements from the country must be accom- 


i - ference for payment 
panied by a post-office order, or re 
in London. 


Orders for the Nonconformist are received at the office, 
and by all booksellers and newsvendors. The terms of 
ubscription, if paid in advance, are £1 6s. per annum. 
All communications for the Editor should be addressed 
to the office, No. 4, Crane court, Fleet street. 


Che Ponconformist. 


LONDON: WEDNESDAY, JULY 19, 1843. 


SUMMARY. 


THE debate on Mr O’Brien’s motion—pre-emi- 
nently the debate of the session, did not terminate 
in a division until Wednesday night. It threw up 
upon the surface a few things worthy of comment. 
The most remarkable of these was the tone pre- 
served throughout by the Irish members who took 
part in the discussion. The calmness, the dignity, 
the truthfulness, and the practical air which cha- 
racterised the opening speech of the honourable 
member for Limerick, were equally displayed by 
those of his countrymen who followed and sup- 
ported him. One and all spoke as men conscious 
of the strength of their cause ; deeply interested in 
its success; anxious to deal with it as a serious 
reality, rather than as a topic of idle declamation ; 
and far less concerned to annoy a hostile political 
party than to serve, if possible, their suffering 
country. At a time of hottest excitement, they 
succeeded in maintaining an admirable coolness ; 
and, under stronger temptations than ordinary to 

lay the agitator, they brought into action only the 
fig er qualities of statesmen. The present parlia- 
ment has not exhibited a finer specimen of men in 
earnest. — 

The next thing worth noting was the splitting 
of party caused by the heavy pressure of external 
events. True, it was but a small chip which fell 
away— but it was like the handful of earth, the 
separation of which from the mass to which it once 
adhered, gives warning of a coming landslip, whose 
extent none can predict. The speeches of Captain 
Rous, who was returned for Westminster on 
avowed tory principles; of Mr Smythe, son of 
Lord Strangford; and of Lord John Manners, who 
seems to be forming a new party under the desig- 
nation of “Young England,” displayed a novel 
feature in recent parliamentary history, and must 
have told with grievous effect upon the mind of the 
Premier, whose chief, if not only, merit has hitherto 
been his power of keeping under drill the party 
whom he leads in the 1 of Commons. A few 
more defections of the same kind will be fatal to 
Sir Robert Peel. Through them, as through cre- 
vices in a floodgate, his moral influence will dribble 
away, and influence thus lost can never be regained. 
Defeat would less injure him than desertion. 

We come next to the whigs. Their speeches 
have not wanted ability. That of Lord Howick, 
measuring it by the standard of party principles, 
was logical and comprehensive—that of Lord John 
Russell, vigorous and decided. Mr Macauley was 
eloquent, as usual, but intensely imbued with the 
spirit of his political seet- Lord Palmerston, terse, 
epigrammatic, and slashing. But it is curious 
to mark how these men have risen with the 
tide. Up to Easter they were mute; or when 
they spoke, spoke in the tone of genuine con- 
servatism. Repeal in Ireland assumed a formidable 
shape—and they hinted about the undue ropor- 
tions of the protestant establishment. OConnell 
was not to be put down by military menace—and 
they took courage to whisper something touching 
the necessity of showing a distant sort of respect to 
the Roman catholic clergy. The repeal rent rose 
from hundreds to thousands—and they talked of 
endowments. The force of the movement began 
to develop itself as more than a match for the pre- 
sent cabinet—and, at last, they come out distinctly 
for a co-establishment of the two churches. They 
are evidently preparing themselves to take office, 
at no distant date, and the “ perfect equality” of 
the two churches in Ireland is tobe their cheval de 
battaille 


Lastly, we must glance at the crest-fallen ap- 


| pea 


rance of the ministerial leaders. Lord Eliot, 
deprecatory—Mr Smith, the Irish solicitor-general, 

arrulous—Sir James Graham, cowering—Sir Ro- 
Bert Peel, paltry and spiritless—and the Hotspur 
of the cabinet, Lord Stanley, singularly subdued 
in tone. They all spoke like men who could no 
longer hide from themselves, nor from the world, 
that the stream of events was drifting them out to 
sea. They falteringly admitted that the vessel no 
longer obeyed the helm. They tacitly acknow- 
ledged that the government in Ireland was in the 
hands of O'Connell. They talked of being united 
but it was the union of men, who, when at their 
wit’s end, agree to wait and see what will come of 
the danger which appals them. Sir Robert Peel 
was little, even beyond the ordin itch of 
bureaucratic littleness. He feebly criticised the 
various practical suggestions put forward by the 
opposition, surrounded each with difficulties, and 
then dismissed them as impossibilities. His was 
the air and bearing of a woman in the last 
stage of nervous debility. To every ge his 
answer was the same —“ Ah! no doubt, a capital 
thing—but I can’t do it. O! if you did but know 
what I feel, you wouldn’t recommend me to take 
such steps. Why, I can’t do it. It may be de- 
sirable in itself considered, but I can’t do it.” 
What a contrast to the swagger and cock-a-whoop 
of his first session! For one thing, however, let us 
give them a word of commendation. They do not 
mean to repeat the whig Coercion bill—nor, so 
long as peace is preserved, step beyond the limits 
of the constitution. In short, their avowed ee 
is, to stand still, and “ do nothing“ keeping wate 
over the career of agitation, in hopes that, if un- 
opposed, it will 1un itself out of breath. There is 
something in this—but suppose it does not, what 
is to follow? The alternative is anything but a 
pleasant one for them to contemplate. The divi- 
sion showed, for the motion, 243; against it, 164; 
majority for ministers, 79. 

On Friday night the House of Lords took up 
the subject . Aen the Commons had just laid down. 
The Marquis of Clanricarde submitted a motion to 
the House, to the effect that the dismissal of the 
magistrates in Ireland, on the ground assigned by 
the Irish Chancellor, was unconstitutional], unjust, 
and inexpedient. This opened the way for a dis- 
cussion upon Irish affairs in general. Singularly 
enough, the best speech in the debate was that of 
the Duke of Wellington. Putting his grace's 
principles out of sight, we should say that the old 
soldier has produced an abler defence of the policy 
of the cabinet, and essentially a more eloquent one, 
than any of his colleagues. His speech had in it 
one quality which those of the ministers in the 
Commons were all deficient in—vigour. 
intelligible, straight-forward, and manly. Lord 
Brougham, who now delights to sit on the wool- 
sack, side by side with Lyndhurst, turned special 
pleader for the Irish Chancellor, and set up a 
defence so ingenious that he proved rather his zeal 
for the party with which he has of late allied him- 
self, than the solidity of the ground on which he 
based his argument. He was, in company with 
his noble friend the keeper of the Queen’s con- 
science, driven from the field of constitutional law 
by Lord Cottenham. The whig lords broached 
the same sentiments respecting the church estab- 
lishment in Ireland as their friends had previously 
done in the lower house, which shows that the 
programme for the next whig cabinet is ready cut 
and dried. Twenty-nine noble lords voted with 
the Marquis of Clanricarde, and ninety-one against 
him. 

The House of Commons, after disposing of Mr 
O’Brien’s motion, proceeded, on Thursday and Fri- 
day evenings, with the Arms (Ireland) bill, and 
made considerable progress in committee. The 
tone of ministers was completely changed. They 
seemed to go out of their way to compliment Irish 
members upon their moderation and good temper, 
and to take a pleasure, which the novelty of the 
thing only can explain, in conceding almost every 
amendment which was proposed. The most vexa- 
tious and arbitrary enactments of the measure 
have, consequently, been so clipped and pared 
down as to become, if not innocuous, at all events, 
mildness itself in comparison with what they were 
when the bill first went into committee. We su 
pose the bill will now pass into law; but it is ob- 
servable that on Monday evening the House got 
through but one additional clause. 

Lord Aberdeen’s Church of Scotland bill has 
passed the House of Lords, and will now be ex- 
posed to searching opposition in the Commons. 
Sir Robert Peel stated, in answer to a question put 
to him by Mr Wallace, that government would use 
all its power and influence with the house to induce 
them to recognise the bantling, before the close of 
the session. | 

The business in the people’s House on Monday 
night was various. The early part of the evening 
was devoted to catechising ministers; and, to a 
new “privilege case.” The Poor-law amendment 
bill, it seems, is to be dropped until next session. 
The County Courts bill is to share the same fate. 
The Factories bill, Sir James Graham stated his 
intention of proceeding with—but when charged 
by Lord J ohn Russell with having misled dissenters 


It was 


"into a belief of his ue abandonment of the 


educational clauses, the honourable baronet was 

ievously hurt, and said he would consult his col- 
— upon the course he should pursue. In a 
word, the Irish Arms bill, the Irish Poor-law 
Amendment bill, and the Scotch Church bill are to 
be carried all other legislative measures will pro- 
bably be dropped for the present. 

The latter part of Monday evening was occupied 
by the debate on Mr Wood's motion relative to the 
wool trade. The honourable member, in a most 
able speech, clearly traced the present deeline in 
the woolen trade of this country to the competition, 
with which it had to contend, of Prussia, Belgium, 
and France. He showed the advantages which 
our heavy import duty gave to these growing 
rivals that the impost was no protection to our 
home-grown wools—and that whilst it is destroy- 
ing the great woolen trade of Great Britain, it is 
doing so without yielding any adequate benefit to 
the revenue. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was ready with his old reply. The present duty on 
wool constituted a portion, however small, of the 
revenue of the country, by which we were enabled 
to keep up our establishments, and to maintain 
our national faith. This unfailing reason was en- 
forced by Sir Robert Peel—and, on a division, the 
motion was rejected by 142 to 72. 

Beyond the walls of parliament, affairs are every 
week assuming a more serious aspect. Mr 
O’Connell’s last speech at the Dublin Corn Ex- 
change indicates, to our judgment, a little nervous 
apprehension lest the repeal movement should 
carry him too far. We judge that he and the 
Roman catholic priesthood would be but too 
happy to get for Ireland all that the whig opposi- 
tion have declared its welfare to require. The 
do-nothing policy of the tories will impose upon 
him the hard task of keeping up the excitement 
on this question by the force of his own inventive 
genius. ‘This he seems to be fully alive to, and is 
taking steps accordingly. At the next meeting of 
the . association he has promised to propose 
a plan for the referring of all disputes between re- 
pealers, to regularly appointed arbitrators for each 
district. This step, perfectly within the boundaries 
of law, seems to be the first in a series of move- 
ments which will, as Mr O'Connell threatens, with- 
out the consent of the imperial parliament, and in 
spite of their opposition, effect a transference of 
power from Norman to Celt, and virtnally repeal 
the union itself. The 133 meeting in Maryle- 
bone in support of the Irish people is another si 
of the times which forebodes destruction to the 
ministry. 

The fearful depression in the iron trade has 
reached its crisis, and the consequence is another 
extensive strike among the Staffordshire miners. 
The poor men, starved into fury, talk wildly of 
marching up to London, pike in hand, six a-breast, 
and letting the people of “ the big city” know 
their wants, and feel their strength. In the mining 
districts of South Wales distress is almost equall 
intense. The agriculturists, too, worn down wit 
vexatious imposts, are cherishing a spirit of in- 
subordination. These are new elements added to 
the cauldron of confusion—the 

‘¢ Hubble bubble, 
Toil and trouble“ 
with which ministers have to deal. The colliers 
are organising themselves for a general strike, and 
according to present indications, government will 
have enough upon its hands during the coming 
winter. 

Meanwhile the farmers, instructed by anti-corn- 
law agitation, are everywhere, even in their 
strongest holds, yielding a victory to the leaguers. 
If they were but to vote at the hustings, as they 
now vote at public meetings, free trade principles 
would be triumphantly established. We shall look 
with more than ordinary interest for the next 
county election. We may then judge, with more 
accuracy than it is possible to do now, whether 
commercial freedom possesses a sufficient hold 
upon the minds of farmers, to induce them to 
look a landlord in the face, and vote against 
his nominee. Whether such be the issue or 
not of the present incursions upon the agri- 
cultural districts, the seed of sound principles 
sown by the League leaders cannot be lost. 
Hereafter, if not immediately, in some form, if not 
precisely in that which the anti-corn-law men will 
seek, it will produce fruit to the advantage of the 
whole nation. And this leads us to notice that 
the Durham Election committee has unseated Lord 
Dungannon for bribery—that a new writ for the 
borough has been issued, and that the return of Mr 
Bright is confidently spoken of. May the expec- 
tations of his best friends be realised! 

Of the complete suffrage movement we can re- 
ort progress with cheerfulness. The lectures of Mr 
‘incent in the city of London and the metropolitan 

boroughs have been well attended, and have been 
followed by enthusiastic applause. Associations are 
being formed in each, with every prospect of suc- 
cess. We must refer our readers for intelligence to 


‘our complete suffrage columns. 


The last accounts from Spain represent the cause 
of Espartero as utterly hopeless. 
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~ CLEARING THE DECKS FOR ACTION. 


THE spell is broken—the charm is aissolved— 
the prenes of conservative strength is gone—gone 
irrecoverably. The government, powerful only in 
parliament, discovers abject weakness, in all re- 
spects, elsewhere. Built upon conventional foun- 
dations, it must ere long give way before the rush 
and the pressure of realities. It is held together 
by no cementing principle. It is sustained by no 
indomitable energy of will. Popular affection has 
not crept round it, to twine about it, as ivy about 
a pile of ruins, at once the support of interlacing 
twigs, and the ornament of graceful foliage. It is 
shored up by a majority alone; and stone after 
stone of that sole buttress, forced out of its proper 
position by superincumbent weight, starts from the 
mass, leaving fissures in the wall less dangerous 
from their size than from the time and mode of 
their occurrence. Lurid clouds are beating up 
against the wind. A storm is brewing. Alas! 
for that crazy tenement when once it bursts—when 
from every surrounding height, and adown every 
water-course and channel, the impetuous floods of 
public opinion shall leap, and dash, and foam, un- 
til, uniting in one tumultuous stream, they sweep 
round the base of the conservative government. 
Not long will it stand the shock. It will fall, and 
notable will be the fall of it. 

There can now be scarcely two opinions about 
the fate of the existing cabinet. Even were it, as 
Lord Stanley affirms it to be, thoroughly united in 
policy and plan—even were defection in its sup- 
— to go no further, which is unlikely, than it 

as already done, it is impossible that it should 
long stand. The precise interval which may inter- 
vene between the present moment and its retire- 
ment from office, may be a little more ‘or less ex- 
tended by unforeseen events; but nothing can 
now prevent it from going to pieces. Henceforth, 
it can be regarded in no other light than a make- 
shift administration. Why? Simply forasmuch 
as its incompetency stands confessed. It is no 
longer believed in—it does not believe in itself. It 
has boasted largely—it has attempted somewhat— 
it has everywhere and pitifully failed. The works 
of its own hands jeer it. Failing finances taunt- 
ingly point it to unfulfilled promises and disa 
ointed expectations. Stagnant trade gazes in 
its face, and asks, with dry sarcasm, “ Must I look 
for no further favours?” Foreign relationships 
make game of its imbecility before its very eyes. 
France ventures to play insulting antics in its 
1 upon Tahiti—sets fire to Spain. 

ittle Portugal makes grimaces at it. Hanover 
takes it by the nose. Brazil, from afar, wishes to 
cut its acquaintance. It will not conciliate the 
manufacturers—it does not please the agricul- 
turists. It pinched the English dissenters, and 
then had to run away from their rising indig- 
nation. It left the Scottish church to fall in 
twain, and now makes bootless attempts to tie the 
a together again by aridiculous bill. It pricked 
reland into fury—and when Ireland turned round 
upon it with a more alarming show of strength 
than it had anticipated, it cried out “Do you 
let me alone, and Ill let you alone.” The British 
public have watched its course from the commence- 
ment. They heard its inflated brag—they see its 
miserable short-comings. It must soon sneak out 
of sight, or it will be pushed aside in disgrace. 
Ineptitude cannot, through any long course of 
time, compass kingship. For a government to 
stand it must be strong, in some respect or other— 
in prescription, in talent, in energy, in dogged 
pertinacity, in popularity, or in principle. 

Previously, however, to the breaking up of the 
present government, a period of suspense will 
occur. During that time, whether longer or 
shorter, the question which should force itself 
upon the mind and heart of every man friendly to 
popular rights, should be “What next?” ‘The 
whigs have, happily, as we think, for the country, 
chosen ground which isolates them from public 
opinion in Great Britain. Had they boldly 
resolved upon the abolition of the established 
church in Ireland, and upon the appropriation of 
its revenues to secular. purposes, they might have 
gathered about them a sufficient force to have done 
battle with conservatism ; but since they resolve 
upon the „ in that kingdom of the 
principle of a church establishment, merely placing 
the Roman catholic church upon a footing of 
perfect equality with it—since it is their avowed 
design to retain for the aristocracy ecclesiastical 
patronage, careless of the doctrines for the support 
of which it is exercised—they have 8 in- 
capacitated themselves from taking office with the 
smallest chance of success. Aristocratie govern- 
ment is coming to a dead-lock. Political factions 
have so worried each other over their prey, that 
neither possesses remaining strength enough to 
hold it fast much longer. The auspicious moment 
for the pe is just upon the point of arrival. 
Up! and away to your post, every advocate of 
man’s long-withholden rights! Whilst all is at a 
standstill, that party which pushes on with most 
earnestness will secure the largest amount of con- 
fidence, and gain the greatest number of adherents. 
Where complete suffrage associations have not as 


E been formed, let steps be instantly taken to 
orm them. Where they already exist, let them 
redouble their activity. Ply our constituencies 
with tracts. Rouse them by lectures. Canvass 
them for their opinions. Look to the registration 
of voters. Make search for parliamentary candi- 
dates. Introduce them, at once, to the notice of 
electors. Action! action! action! we must have 
instant and decided action. All surroundi 
influences favour us. All events beckon us forward. 
Let the command be given to clear the decks ; and 
like men who mean to win, let us prepare for the 
coming conflict. 


SOOTHING SYRUP. 


MoDERN statesmanship may be, not inaptly, de- 
scribed as the science of keeping a people quiet 
under oppression. It is not so defined in books of 
constitutional law, we admit—but it is taken for 
granted by most of our parliamentary orators, and 
is practically exemplified by every government of 
every party. In formal political disquisitions we 
learn that government is instituted for the protec- 
tion of the weak against the strong ; from senatorial 
speeches, that it is a contrivance for depriving the 
weak ofall power to make the strong uneasy. To 
give to honest industry fair play—to shield the 
poor, and, therefore, in many senses, the helpless 
from the tyranny of the wealthy and the proud— 
to constitute an irresistible might which any, the 
feeblest, members of society may call in to aid 
them in resisting aggressions upon their rights, and 
in apprehending and punishing banded trespassers 
upon individual quietude—this we had thought to 
be the proper object of civil rule, and to devise 
means for its accomplishment, the sole business of 
the legislature. This may be called“ book poli- 
tics.” Certainly, we see it nowhere exemplified. 
But we do see, on every hand, men reputed as sa- 
gacious statesmen, the drift of whose counsels go 
not beyond this—“ Awe the people—if not to be 
awed, cajole them—if not to be cajoled, silence 
them—if not to be otherwise silenced, bemute their 
organs of expression.” | 

A new illustration of this theory of civil govern- 
ment has been obtruded upon the country in the 
recent debate upon Mr O’Brien’s motion. Ireland 
is admitted on all hands to be in a condition fearful 
in the extreme. Universal discontent treads close 
upon the heels of universal distress. Millions are 
reduced to beggary. Want, exasperated by poli- 
tical insult, has driven the whole nation to the 
verge of madness. The power of the landed few, 
abused without mercy, has dispossessed of every 
resource the suffering and patient many. Injustice, 
in this, as in all similar instances, has become the 
parent of resistance; and resistance, confining it- 
self within the limits of peace and law, has grown 
up to a strength which makes our civil rulers 
tremble on their seats of authority. What remedy 
is proposed? The tories have proclaimed their 
policy. It is to do nothing. The whigs and 
radicals have also proclaimed theirs—W hat is it? 
Let us hear it from their own lips. And first for 
Mr Macaulay, whose name, says the Mornin 
Chronicle, will ensure for his sentiments the foe | 
attention of the public :— 

Is not the whole evil of the voluntary system to be 
found in the present state of religion in 43 5 ? Does 
not Hume tell us, in a passage quoted on a former even- 
ing by the honourable member for Bath, that it is of the 
highest importance to the state to connect itself with the 
priesthood, who teach the great mass of the people, 
which priesthood might otherwise exercise an influence 
dangerous to the civil power? Can anybody deny that 
the evil of a want of connexion exists in the highest de- 
gree in Ireland [hear]? If, then, your protestant church 
in Ireland possesses also all the evils of the voluntary 
system, is it not something strange and startling to be 
told that it is an institution sacred and inviolable. * * # 
I do not, like the member for Mallow, who so ably ad- 
dressed the House this evening, wish for the predomi- 
nance of the Roman catholic religion; but I do wish to 
see the protestant and the Roman catholic religions equal 


in dignity and honour, and that to neither should any 
ascendancy be given [cheers].”’ 


What says Mr Roebuck, the honourable member 


for Bath, and quasi democrat? We must give our 


readers the very words of this comprehensive 
statesman :— 


Let the state pay the priesthood, and they might de- 

nd upon it in a very few years Ireland would be no 
onger the Ireland she now was. If they would have a 
quiet, peaceful population, pay the priesthood, and make 
them small holders of land, and thereby make them in- 
terested in the quietude and welfare of the country. 
They might have peace if they made the priest’s interest 
peaceful; they were now almost in a state of war, be- 
cause he was goaded by the sight opposed to his eyes 
every day, nay, every hour, of a dominant church of 
which his people were constantly complaining.” 


The historian whose opinion these pseudo- liberal 
politicians quote with such approbation was a tor 
and an infidel—careless of the rights of man, heed- 
less of the claims of God. The opinion, brought 
so prominently under notice, will be found upon 
examination to be little else than a mixture, in 
about equal parts, of despotism and infidelity. 

It is instinct with thejworst spirit of despotism. 
The major proportion of the population in Ireland 
have been driven by sheer misgovernment into 
poverty the most abject. Four millions of people, 
it has been coarsely said, “ rejoice on potatoes.” 


The a propose for their relief the endowment 
of the Roman catholic clergy. How will this 
operate? Will it feed the people? Not at all. 

ill it raise the standard of their diet ? This is not 

retended. Will it find employment for them? 

o! Will it open new sluices for the influx of 
trade and commerce? Nothing like it. Will it 
make the priesthood more assiduous in ministerin 
+ ge knowledge, more apt to sympathise wi 

e friendless, more zealous for the diffusion of the 
blessings of a sound education, more vigilant of 
the morals of the flocks respectively committed to 
their charge ? No man who values reputation for 
sense would hazard an affirmative reply. What 
then will it do? It will serve to detach the priests 
from the people. The endowments given to them 
by the state, in other words, by the misgoverning 
few, will make it their worldly interest to quiet the 
people, the misgoverned many. They who are 
now identified with the suffering party, and whose 
education, influence, and power of combination give 
importance to the discontent of that party, will 
then be associated with the oppressing party, and 
bring all their advantages to bear, not in giving 
voice to hapless misery, but in stifling it. Every 
village which has now, owing to what Mr Macaula 
calls “ the evil of the voluntary system,” a natura 
guardian of its rights, would have, in his place, a 
paid advocate of things as they are;” and the 
only protector to whom the Irish peasant can look 
up with confidence, would be interested in justify- 
ing the worst deeds of tyranny. 

The practical infidelity of this proposition is on 
a par with its despotism. It is not wonderful that 
it should so strongly commend itself to the mind 
of Hume, whose malignant hate of Christianity 
was more characteristic than his toryism ; but that 
it should find favour in the eyes of men who as- 
sume to be legislators for the church of Christ is 
somewhat marvellous. What! Do these states- 
men imagine that God's revelation was given to 
mankind for no higher purpose than to be passed 
through the alembic of self-complacent politicians, 
and administered by a selfish aristocracy, as an 
opiate to quiet the oppressed, and to render in- 
justice not merely practicable but easy? Is it the 

usiness of Christianity to aid the designs of the 
strong against the weak? And were her ministers 
— Je tosubserve no more important ends, than 
to lull subjects into sleep, that Philistine lords may 
shear off the tresses of their power, and then “ make 
them to grind in the prison house of their sinister 
designs and practices upon them?” The direst foe 
to the spiritual interests of man could not have 
devised a more insidious scheme to bring all reli- 
gion into contempt, and to fasten upon it the sus- 
picion of being the invention of knaves for the 
purpose of deluding, and then enthralling, fools. 

The Morning Chronicle commends this project as 
a singularly wise one. The Standard gives to it a 
modified assent. We call it nothing more nor less 
than undiluted toryism, passing under the name of 
liberal statesmanship. This is not the way to cure 
the deep-rooted maladies of exhausted Ireland. It 
is as urrant quackery as are the prescriptions of 
Sir Robert Peel. It is rubbing the gums of a na- 
tion in anguish, with soothing syrup, to still its 
cries. 


The King and Queen of the Belgians left oe 
lwich, © 


ham palace on Wednesday morning last for Woo 
and embarked in the dockyard, on their return to 
Belgium. 

Tue Ka or Hanover anp “Tue Dvuxe.’”’—A 
curious rumour is current of a misunderstanding be- 
tween the Duke of Wellington and the King of 
Hanover. The foundation on which it rests is the 
apparently studied avoidance of each other’s company 
by both these “illustrious’’ personages. 

A deputation from the committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-slavery society, composed of George 
Stacey, John Beaumont, J. H. Hinton, John Scoble, 
Josiah Conder, Robert Forster, and Lewis ‘Tappan, 
waited on Lord Aberdeen on Wednesday at the Fo- 
reign office, to present a memorial and resolutions 
passed by the late General Anti-slavery Convention 
on Texas. 

Tue Covrase or tue Cunnzxr.— From what I 
know of the general feeling in Ireland, and from the 


fact that the repealers will, in consequence of the 


„do- nothing system in all probability absorb nearly 


the whole people of that country, I give my opinion 
confidently, that O’Connell will be able to so organise 
his people as to lead to the total cessation of rent- 
paying there. This move, if made, and, I fear it will 
be, must necessarily bring about a collision, the 
end of which, in the present condition of our rela- 
tions, particularly those with America and France, 
no man can safely predict. I am of opinion that if 
there were a change of ministry now, before Mr 
O' Connell is forced, as circumstances will inevitably 
force him, to take a further step in the progress of 
his agitation, that he would willingly accept terms 
from a whig ministry that would treat Ireland with 
all she wants, ( justice,“ in order to disentangle him- 
self from what threatens to prove an awkward, if not 

erous position. But as long as the present men 
continue to rule our fates, so long will Irish agitation 
thrive and prosper. It becomes, then, a serious con- 
sideration for Englishmen to say, is it worth while to 


have a civil war and the engenderment of evil pas- 
sions and bad blood for another century, in order to 
maintain Peel and Stanley in office.—Correspondent 
of Hants Independent. : 
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FOREIGN. 


SPAIN. 

The accounts from Spain received up to Monday 
contained nothing decisive, and may be summed up 
in the humorous description given by the corre- 
spondent of the Examiner— 


The Spaniards continue as interesting and inexplicable as 
they were last week. The civilians have withdrawn to the back of 
the stage, the military and their leaders have stepped to he front, 
and have each and all 8 with such a world of fierce ges- 
ticulations, that the least to have been expected was that these 

eroes would eat each other up. It turns out quite the contrary; 
for, during the last week , accounts have invariably represented the 
generals as running away from each other, and keeping all as 
mich apart in different parts of the kingdom as the extent of 
that kingdom would allow. Zurbano and Seoane marched against 
Prim and Castro, and then ran away from the same. Prim and 
Castro have gone after Zurbano and Seoane, making as little 
haste as possible. There has not been a shot fired nor a life 


periled ; but each party have concocted bulletins a mile long, 


without one word of truth on either side. If a future Niebuhr 
has ever to look in these bulletins for materials of history, he 
can prove to the satisfaction of posterity that no such persons as 
Seoane, or Zurbano, or Castro, or Prim, ever existed. The Ger- 
man would prove that they constituted but a myth, and nothing 
more.“ 

Intelligence was received on Monday that the 
Regent had left Albacete and Chinchilla, on his wa 
to Madrid. The side movement of the Spanis 
Regent to Balazote is considered as a retreat to An- 
dalusia, although it is possible to march on Madrid 
by that road. Three armies, according to the Debats, 
F e the capital ihe troops from Burgos under 
Urbino, those of Narvaez, besides from eight to ten 
battalions led by General + ge from Valladolid. 
The latter is the most formidable, as also the nearest, 
advancing by the Guadarama. 


This stationing of troops and making use of the 
towns on the road to Cadiz, shows that the Regent 
is retreating thither. Lopez is proceeding to Bar- 
celona. An intercepted despatch of the Regent 

ublished by the Barcelona journals, announced his 
intention of retrograding from Albacete to Ucana, 
but thick coming events made him prefer the route 
by Balazote. 


„The march of the Regent on Balazote, in what- 
ever point of view one looks at it, is,’’ says the 
Journal des Débats, a movement of retreat. At 
Albacete Espartero threatened the insurrection of 
Valencia, occupied the great road of Madrid, and 
could have combined his operations with the greatest 
army commanded by any of his lieutenants (that of 
Aragon and Catalonia). In marching on Balazote 
the Regent seems to finally abandon all the ad- 
vantages of that position. He retires before the in- 
surreetion of Valencia; he abandons the great road 
of Madrid, and loses his communications with 
Seoane and Zurbano. At the moment when we 
write, this movement of the Regent, however, is 
but of secondary interest. It is at Madrid that 
the crisis will be decided. The capital has for its 
defence outside only the small column of General 
Iriarte, which maneuvres in the province of Cuenca, 
and a detachment of cavalry of the regiment of Lusi- 
tania and four companies of the national guard who 
lately left Madrid to reduce Alcala and Guada- 
laxara. This situation renders the movement of 
Fapartero inexplicable on quitting the grand route 
of Madrid. It is certain that if he would march to 
the relief of the capital, he would find much more 
difficulties to contend with by Balazote than he would 
have had by Albacete.“ 

Great precautions were adopted for the safety of 
the Queen. The posts at the Palace were doubled, 
the guards at the gates of the city were reinforced, 
and it was believed that martial law would be pro- 
claimed on the following day. 

It was believed by some the Regent will carry off 
the Queen to Cadiz, and make that place the seat of 
government. This, however, seems very improba- 
ble. Espartero is censured by all parties, and is 
considered not only lost as a regent, but as an officer 
and a man of common sense and resolution, in con- 
sequence of his indecisive measures. 


A further extraordinary express from Paris to 
the following effect, announces the contest as vir- 
tually decided :— 

Paris, Sunday evening, 9 o’clock. 

„The Messager and Monilteur Parisien (demi-official 
journals) have published the following despatches :— 

“* The Madrid Gazette of the 10th instant declares 
that it is false that the government had an intention to 
carry off the Queen and the Infanta (Princess). The 
same official journal of the 11th declares formally that 
her Majesty and her sister will not leave the — 

On the IIth Madrid was declared in a state of war. 
The generale was beaten; the national guards were 
under arms; the troops of General Aspiroz occupied 
Galapagar, el Pardo, aud the environs. . 

„„General Van Halen was on the 7th at Carmona. 
Seville had not opened its gatesto him. He directed his 
march on Alcala, on the road to Cadiz. 

„The Regent was on the 10th at Val de Penas. 

„% Colonel Prim left Fraga for Mequinenza on the 
12th, with 5,000 infantry and 200 horse. 

“+ On the 13th Zurbano quitted Saragossa at the head 
of 14 battalions.’ ” 


According to all appearance (says the Times cor- 
respondent,) the insurgents will have entered the 
capital. We may therefore be said to have com- 
menced the last epoch of this extraordinary revolt, 
for henceforward the matter will or ought to be out 
of the hands of the actual revolters. Here in Paris 
it is not believed that E or his faithful adhe- 
rents, Zurbano and Van Halen, can achieve anything 
that can prevent the full success of the insurrection. 
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. FRANCE. 

The French chambers have concluded the business 
of the session, though not virtually dissolved, so that 
the journals now devote their attention equally be- 
tween France and Ireland. nie . 


On Friday (says the Courrier Francais) was the 
fifty-fourth anniversary of the taking of the Bastille ; 
since when France has had eleven different govern- 
ments. The column of July received on that day 
many individual visits, and a number of young men 
of the schools (students) repaired to the Place de la 
Bastille, to salute the monument erected on the site 
of the old feudal fortress. Everything passed off 
quietly. The police had adopted unusual precau- 
tions, but they were unnecessary. The National 
states, that on that day a banquet took place, “in 
compliance with the wish manifested by the repub- 
lieans of the United States, in favour of Ireland.“ 
This democratic re-union,’’ says the National, 
‘consisted of 100 persons, among whom were depu- 
ties of the extreme gauche, members of the institute, 
literary men, electors of Paris, commanders and offi- 
cers of the national guard, and a deputation of the 
‘patriots of Orleans and Rouen.’ M. Ledru Rollin 
(a deputy) opened a subscription for the ‘central 
fund of the repeal ;’ and, at the pressing invitation 
of the assembly, promised to proceed forthwith to 
Ireland, to visit the directing committee of the asso- 
ciation, and be the bearer of the feeble relief, to be 
forwarded to them as a testimony of the lively inte- 
rest we take in the cause of all ressed nation- 
alities ; and, finally, to assure the Irish people, that 
should the struggle, hitherto pacific, ever become 
violent, France would no more be deficient to Ire- 
land than she was, half a century ago, to the noble 
and courageous efforts of the American republic, 
when the American people rose against its oppressor 
to conquer a glorious independence.“ 


The intelligence from Algiers, brought by the 
Sémaphore de Marseilles, comes down to the 5th 
inst. It appears that Abd-el-Kader was surprised, 
on the 22nd, by the column of Mascara, under the 
orders of Colonel Gery, and that, but for the war-cry 
set up by the Arabian auxiliaries, the Emir would 
have fallen into the hands of the French. The rout 
was general among his followers; 300 of his regulars 
were killed, 150 made prisoners, and 500 camels, 180 
horses, and 100 mules, were captured. The Emir's 
favourite black horse was killed. The division of 
General Lamoriciere was encamped, on the 25th, on 
the banks of the Oued Riou, having operated a 
junction with the column of General Bugeaud on 
the 22nd. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Emricration.—The New Zealand company, it ap- 
pears, have entered into arrangements for founding 
another settlement upon their lands, to be composed 
chiefly of Scotch emigrants, and to be named New 
Edinburgh. It is proposed that the expedition shall 
start in October, and a block of 120,550 acres is to be 
selected, the best that may be available at the time 
the company’s survey may have been completed. 
The plan is understood to have been well matured, 
and to find decided favour in Scotland, and there will 
be ample provision made for the emigration of 
labourers for roads and improvements, schools and 
presbyterian places of worship. 


News have been received of the Antarctic expedi- 
tion. Her Majesty’s ships Erebus, commanded by 
J. C. Ross, and Terror, commanded by F. M. Crozier, 
arrived in Simon’s bay, Cape of Good Hope, on the 
13th April, from the Antarctic regions, having at- 
tained the latitude of 78. 10. S. 


EMIGRATION FROM AFRICA To THE West INDIES. 
—Under the head of . Colonial Intelligence“ will be 
found some interesting notices of the working of the 
late government measures relating to emigration 
from India to Mauritius, and from Africa to the 
West Indies. In the former case there appears to be 
no lack of labourers, though we have reason to fear 
they have not all been obtained in a fair and honour- 
able manner. Our friends at Calcutta will, however, 
we trust, keep asharp look out. One painful fact is 
apparent, from the tabular statement given, that there 
is nothing like an approach to equalization of the 
sexes in the emigrants shipped for Mauritius, the 
proportion showing 8 males to 1 female! This ought 
not to be allowed. It is subversive of all morality, 
and cannot fail to operate most injuriously on the in- 
digenous population, as well as the immigrants. In 
the latter case, it appears that the vessels sent to 
Sierra Leone, under the command of lieutenants in 
the navy, have not been able to obtain a supply of 
emigrants, with the exception of a cargo of boys, the 
number not given, for Jamaica; thirty-two lads for 
British Guiana; and thirty-six, of the same class, 
for Trinidad. ‘There does not appear to have been 
any girls shipped on boaid these vessels, and most, 
if not all the boys have been taken from school. ‘The 
adult population refuse to emigrate. ‘This speaks 
volumes. We believe this expensive scheme of re- 
eruiting the West Indies with labourers must be 
abanduned.—Anti-slavery Reporter, 


Carr or Goop Horr.—Cape Town papers to the 
7th May announce the annexation of Natal to the 
British empire. Sir George Napier had read a minute 
to the legislative council, stating that a special com- 
missioner would be despatched to Natal to make an 
arrangement with the Anglo-Dutch emigrants, in 
order to take them under the protection of the 
British crown, and erect the district into a British 
colony. It was reserved for further consideration, 
whether or not the government should be distinet 
from that of the old colony. Meanwhile, the com- 
missioner is to recognise the amnesty granted by 
Lieutenant-colonel Cloete, and is to make it his 
first duty to inquire into and report upon land 
claims, with a view tothe adjustment of grants; fu- 
ture grants or sales of land in the district being prohi- 
oy A 1 2 the Crown be known. There is 

„ ality without distinction of colour, 


| e, or 3 on the natives 
is ; and slavery in every shape is declared 


| 


absolutely unlawful. Mr H. Cloete, a member of the 
legislative assembly, had been appointed special 
commissioner. 

Prooress or THE Frencu Coat Trave.—The im- 
portance of the French coal trade, as a rival to our 
own, is shown by the following extract from a letter 
from an extensive coal merchant at Charente, which 
has been received within these few days by a house 
in Newcastle :— 

„The French coals from the Grand Combe, near Blois (de- 
partment of Gard), were tendered for the contract for all the 
ports of Algeria considerably under our price; and I foresee the 
time that those French coals will beat the English out of the 
Mediterranean. Toulon and Marseilles already receive a great 
deal of those coals ; and I fear that the coal pits already in 
gress, and about opening, in La Vendée, will before long be 
against our importations here, particularly for smith and gas 
coals. There are fine kinds of coals about St Laurs and Femar- 
ran, in La Vendée; and when 2 have canals and good roads 
for the conveyance of those coals, I fear they will play the dence 
with our importations. The period is not distant when the com- 
petition will become great. Low prices, moderate freights, and 
the abolition of the export duty on your side, can alone maintain 
the advantage for the English article.” 


Oraneite.—By advices from the South Seas to 
February 17, we learn that the French were much 
disliked by the Queen and her subjects, who often 
expressed the hatred which they felt towards the 
new comers, and more especially on account of the 
manner in which they had obtained possession of the 
island. Queen Pomare had signified to the French - 
commandant that she would never acknowledge 
them as her ruler, and that if they persisted in re- 
taining possession of her island she would leave it, 
and take up her residence with one of her relatives 
who govern some of the neighbouring isles. On the 
arrival of her Majesty’s ship Talbot, Sir Thomas 
Thomson, in January, the Queen claimed his pro- 
tection, which he offered her, and an affair was likely 
to have arisen between Sir Thomas and the French 
commander. The French have forced the Tahitians 
to place their flag as a union in the uppermost corner 
of theirs—and which they oblige the Queen to have 
hoisted every day on her fort; but on the arrival of 
the Talbot she refused doing so, when the French 
commander declared if she persisted in her intention, 
he would fire on the town; whereon, Sir Thomas 
Thomson informed his rival that, if he fired on the 
town, he would at once open a fire on his ship. 
Each vessel prepared for action—the Queen still 
persisted in not hoisting the flag; and at last the 
matter was ended by the French commander being 
obliged to send some of his men to carry out his 
wish. Sir Thomas Thomson sailed in the Talbot (all 
well) to receive instructions from his admiral respect- 
ing the course he should pursue, and what answer 
he should return to the Queen, who sought British 
protection. 


ErisopE IN THE SrAxisH InsurReEcTION. — The 
horrible attempt on the life of Zurbano (one of Es- 
partero’s generals) has filled every honest man with 
indignation. The criminal is an Italian, named 
Luis Pacherotti, well known as a lieutenant of a 
free corps during the late civil war, and subsequently 
as one of the editors of the Archivo Militar. Three 
species of poison were found on him, and on his ser- 
vant (who has also shared his fate—that of being 
shot in the back as a traitor); one was prussic acid, 
another corrosive sublimate, the third has not yet 
been analysed. The intended crime was, it appears, 
spoken of publicly in Cervera (with the usual sang 


froid and carelessness which characterise the pro- 


gress of all Spanish plots and treasons of the present 
age) as “an affair to come off at Lerida to-morrow, 
the 3rd inst.“ Fortunately, the wife of an officer of 
the regiment of the Infante, on her way from Barce- 
lona to join her husband at Zurbano’s head-quarters, 
heard the news in passing through Cervera, and 
mentioned it on her arrival as a rumour of the 
road. Her husband immediately informed Zurbano 
of the subject of the conversation at Cervera, and 
the general stood on his guard accordingly. He had 
not long to wait for the development of the plot. 
That very morning, as he was mixing his sugar and 
water, he was called in haste out of the apartment to 
attend to some military business, leaving Pacherotti 
there, who had recently made himself useful to the 
general, having raised a free corps in Balls, in Cata- 
lonia, where he for some time prevented a pronun- 
ciamento taking place, subsequently bringing these 
to his aid in the assault upon Reuss, and finally pre- 
tending that he had received tempting offers from 
Zurbano’s enemies to shoot him. He had by such a 
course, obtained Zurbano’s confidence, who at length 
freely admitted him to his house; and thus matters 
stood at the moment of the mixture of the general's 
eau sucré. On Zurbano’s return he remarked a 
strange agitation in the manner of the Italian, which 
increased as Zurbeno took up his glass. He could 
not keep his eyes off the draught and the drinker; 
but Zurbano was not going to drink it. He is a man 
whose eye nothing escapes. He saw that the water 
was turbid, and the Italian eee excited. He 
took his keen eyes from the glass, and fixed them on 
those of Pacherotti. There needed no more, and 
Zurbano called to a sentinel at the door to enter and 
seize the confused and self-deteeted criminal. When 
he found his enterprise baffled, the proofs of his 
guilt seized in the possession of himself and servant, 
who also conf2ssed his share in the crime, he fe- 
sumed his usual cool determined mien, confessed all, 
and marched to death with a courage worthy of a 
better cause. At the place of execution, when the 
act of military condemnation was read, and the 
guilty act specified“ for the guilty attempt to pol- 
son the General Zurbano,” the Italian added, and 
the other also (meaning Seoane), then threw away 
the chair which they gave him to sit upon, an 
received the fire of the platoon in his back standing 
firmly ! 

Prvssia.—The King of Prussia has issued an or- 
donnance respecting the censorship of the public 
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press, of which the following are the principal 
clauses :—1. It is forbidden to reproduce the whole 
or parts of prohibited works or articles in which the 
censors have discovered proofs of piracy. 2. The 
reports of the debates of the assemblies of the German 
states are not to be published, unless they have pre- 
viously appeared in an official form, authorised by 
these assemblies. 3. The same principle is applied 
to the proceedings of the provincial diets. 


DOMESTIC, 


METROPOLITAN. 

Justice TO [IRELAND.—MEETING AT MARYLEBONE. 
On Monday morning, a numerous meeting of the 
inhabitants of the borough of Marylebone took place 
at Hall’s riding school, on the subject of 22 
About 3,000 persons were present. On the platform 
were Sir B. Hall, Sir C. Napier (the members for 
the borough), General Sir De Lacy Evans, Feargus 
O' Connor, Robert Owen, Mr Stockton (foreman of 
the Calthorpe jury), Mr Shafto Adair (late candidate 
for East Suffolk), Mr Sharman Crawford, Major 
Revell, Mr T. Duncombe, M.P., Mr Hume, M.P., 
Mr Williams, M.P. for Coventry, and various in- 
fluential electors of the borough. Sir Benjamin 
Hall was called to the chair, and opened the proceed- 
ings in a spirited speech. Sir De Lacy Evans, in a 
speech of sume length, proposed the first resolution 
to this effect— 


That this meeting view with the deepest sorrow and the 
most serious alarm, the present excited state of public feeling 
in Ireland, and regard with pain and indignation the present 


policy of her Majesty’s ministers, in reference to that country, 


as indicated in the stringent and-obnoxious provisions of the 
Arms bill, now before parliament, and the unconstitutional dis- 
missal of magistrates from their office, and the absence of all 
adequate plans for the just and equitable rule of the Irish 
people.” 

This was seconded by Mr Daniel, and supported by 
Mr Feargus O’Connor in a moderate address. Mr 
Ridley, amidst much confusion, then came forward 
and moved the following amendment: 

That, in the opinion of this meeting, the conduct pursued by 

the late and present governments towards Ireland was unjust 
and tyrannical; and that Irishmen had an undoubted right to 
take such measures as they might deem best to secure a repeal 
of the union.” 
Mr T. S. Duncombe, M. P., in answer to the repeated 
calls for him, came forward, and was received with 
the most enthusiastic applause, which having sub- 
sided, he spoke as follows: 

He said that the resolution and the amendment were both of 
them so correct that he had no choice between them [cheers]. 
Had this been a mere whig meeting, they would not have found 
him (Mr Duncombe) there in support of that old, and, happily, 
that defunct policy [cheers]. He thought that union on such a 

question was every thing, and that under such circumstances it 
would be better to amalgamate both the resolution and the 
amendment loud and general cheering]. The latter merely 
called upon them to express their opinion as to whether they 
thought the Irish people had a right to demand repeal hear}, 
It was his (Mr Duneombe’s) opinion that they had the right to 
demand the repeal of an act which was adopted in fraud, and 
executed in iniquity on cheering). But he would ask, were 
the people of England prepared to go to war with Ireland in 
order to support the injustice of centuries ? (no, no.] Were the 
prepared to go to war in r of an administration whic 
was the laughing-stock of Ireland and the contempt of England! 
[renewed cries of “no, no”); or were they prepared to go to 
war in support of that odious impost on the Irish people, an 
Irish state church? [tre: endous cries of “no, no“ ]. No, he 
would say they were not [cheers and no’’}; and he would tell 
them more. The very first shot this despotic government fired 
—the very first salvo stained with Iich blood—would be a signal 
which would not allow the horrors of civil war to be confined to 
Ireland [enthusiastic cheering for several minutes]. The people 
of this country had a long account to settle with former go- 
vernments, and would not only not join in this unholy crusade 
against the people of Ireland, but would rather join hands with 
them and secure the remedy of mutual wrongs and mutual 
grievances, a ee: 

After a speech from Mr Haynes, Sir Benjamin Hall 
announced that the amendment had been incorpo- 
rated with the original resolution ; and the announce- 
ment was received with the loudest acclamations, 
the waving of hats and handkerchiefs for several mi- 
nutes; and on the question being put, every hand 
in the building appeared to be raised in its favour, 
accompanied with renewed and repeated marks of 
approbation. Several other resolutions were pro- 
posed and spoken to by Sir C. Napier, Mr Barker, 
Mr Savage, Mr Smart, Mr 8. Crawford (whose speech 
elicited enthusiastic cheers), and other gentlemen, 
which were all carried. The meeting then sepa- 
rated. 


Common Councit.—At a court held on Thursday, 
Mr Deputy Peacock, amid cheers and laughter, gave 
notice of an address to the Queen, praying that 
measures might be taken to tranquilise Ireland. ‘The 
Queen’s answer to the congratulatory address of the 
corporation was reported, and ordered to be entered 
on the journals of the court. Mr R. L. Jones moved 
the adoption of the report recommending alterations 
in the method of remunerating the city chamberlain, 
virtually fixing his salary at £2,500. Mr Harrison 
moved an amendment, appropriating any surplus 
that might accrue to relieving the charges of manage- 
ment of the publie funds in the chamber. The dis- 
cussion was adjourned. 

In the Consistory court, on Tuesday, Viscountess 
Frankfort de Montmorency obtained a divorce from 
the Viscount, on the score of adultery ; the suit 
being unopposed. The court allotted £800 alimony 
and £550 pendente lite (out of £2,500 joint income). 


Tue Late Fatat DRI. Mr Wakley and the jury 
again assembled on Thursday morning at the Cam- 
den Arms, pursuant to adjournment. Mr Gulliver, 
with his counsel and solicitor, was in attendance, as 
were also Mr Blake, and many other gentlemen in- 
terested in the result of the inquiry into the melan- 
choly affair. The coroner and jury remained in de- 
liberation with closed doors for more than half an 
hour, during which time Mr Gulliver and his — 
fessional advisers were called in; and, after a short 
consultation with the legal gentlemen, Mr Wakley 
resolved to further adjourn the inquest until Tuesday 
(yesterday) morning. 


n en gg: — 
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demonstrations in favour of free-trade. 


THe Cartoons 1x Westminster HAtt.—The ex- 
hibition of Cartoons was opened to the public on 
Monday, gratis. The receipts for the short interval 
during which the drawings have been exhibited at a 
charge of Is. (only twelve days), have far exceeded 
the sum originally anticipated. The visitors have 
averaged upwards of 1,800 per day, and on Saturday, 
the last day on which payment was taken, they ex- 
ceeded 2,000. The total sum received at the doors 
up to Saturday evening for the admission of the 
public, and by the sale of catalogues, exceeded 
£1,100, and the Commissioners have determined on 
apportioning nearly the whole of this money, in sums 
of £100 each, to the artists ofthe ten next best draw- 
ings. The artists whose works have been chosen are 
Messrs Pickersgill, Corbould, Howard, R. A., W. C. 
Thomas, Stephanoff, Claxton, F. Howard, Rippin- 
gille, J. C. Waller, and Sir W. Ross, R.A. 


MAINZERIAN Fete.—An excursion to Rosherville 
gardens by pupils of Mr Mainzer’s classes was taken 
on Thursday, in one of the splendid vessels of the 
Diamond company. The day was remarkably fine, 
and nothing occurred to mar the enjoyment. The 
pupils met in the Banquet hall in the afternoon to 
sing, under the guidance of their distinguished leader, 
several compositions of the great continental masters, 
and some popular airs. The singing was excellent. 
The numbers present in the course of the day must 
have exceeded two thousand, and the gardens pre- 
sented a most animated spectacle. The return trip 
was passed in singing the compositions of Mainzer 
and others. In fact, singing appeared to be the life 
and soul of the day’s enjoyment, and it was most 
unweariedly followed up until the last moment by 
parties fore and aft, above and below. An “har- 
monica,’ a kind of improved seraphine, was the 
principal instrument used on board for accompany- 
ing the voices. This excursion affords an unques- 
tionable demonstration of the practical utility of 
popularising musical knowledge, by furnishing an 
additional and elevated means of enjoyment to 
gatherings of the people for social recreation. — Sun. 


EMBEZZLEMENT.—Mr Matthew Ledger, receiver at 
St Thomas’s hospital, was at Union hall remanded, 
on charges of embezzlement of the property of that 
institution to so high an amount as £17,000. The 
cause which led to the inquiry into the state of his 


affairs was the dishonour of a bill for £200 of Messrs 
Watney, the distillers. 


Frre at Kenstncton PALAcx.— About a quarter- 
past ten o’clock on Wednesday night the town and 
neighbourhood of Kensington were indescribably 
alarmed by a report that Kensington palace was in 
flames. Hundreds of persons instantly hurried to 
the palace avenue, when the report received con- 
firmation by the appearance of a dense body of 
smoke and flame above the stables on the north side 
of the palace, and, on reaching the spot, a large rick 
of hay was found to be in flames. When the fire 
was first discovered only a portion of the west end 
had ignited, which leaves but little doubt that the 
fire was caused by some incendiary. The rick was 
the property of the late Duke of Sussex, and was, 
we believe, uninsured. 


Destroctive Fire.—On Saturday morning, at a 
quarter to five o’clock, the extensive premises be- 
longing to Messrs Pinchin and Johnson, oil, turpen- 
tine, and colour merchants, situate in the New road, 
St George’s-in-the-East, and adjoining the London 
and Blackwall railway, were discovered by police 
constable 100 H. to be extensively on fire. The 
alarm was immediately given, and great apprehen- 
sions were entertained, as the premises contained 
combustible materials, such as oil, turpentine, gun- 
powder, pitch, &c. On the arrival of the engines, 
every effort was made, but to little avail. At this 
period a terrific explosion ensued, the joint result, 
no doubt, of the ignition of tanks and barrels of oil 
and gunpowder, which shook the adjoining houses 
like an exploding powder mill, and terrified the 
whole of the densely populated neighbourhood. The 
roof of the premises was blown into the air, and the 
walls burst asunder on both sides. The rush to 
avoid the falling fragments was fearful. A second 
explosion of lesser consequence ensued, by which 
the opposite houses received severe shocks, and had 
their windows shattered by the concussion, At this 
period upwards of 20,000 gallons of oil and spirits of 
turpentine were in a state of thorough ignition. and 
ferment. After burning furiously for nearly three 
hours, the force of the flames seemed somewhat 
spent, and the united efforts of the firemen brought 
the conflagration under about seven o'clock, by 
which time the premises had been reduced to a mis- 
shapen mass of smouldering ruins. The cause of 
the fire is unknown, and no gas was on the premises. 
The entire building was consumed, together with 
the contents in the warehouses under the railway, 
to three arches of which considerable damage was 
done, causing a suspension of the traffic on the line 
for about two hours, the stone coping, rail rope, and 
telegraph being more or less injured. 


PROVINCIAL. 

Anti-Corn LAW Meetincs at WincuesteR.— 
Friday and Saturday last were signalized in this the 
capital of the agricultural district of Hampshire by 
Messrs Cob- 
den, Bright, and Moore attended as a deputation 
from the league. On Friday evening a tea meetin 
was held at the Corn Exchange and attended by about 
300 persons. Saturday being market day a large 
audience consisting almost exclusively of farmers, 
amounting to about 2000 persons, was assembled in 
a field near the Corn Exchange. A considerable 
number of the landowners of the neighbourhood were 
present. Ralph Etwall, Esq. M.P, the 

from Messrs 


chair. After able addresses Bright, Cob- 
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den, and Moore, and some sharp discussion, a rese- 
lution in favour of free trade was carried with only 
about twenty dissentients. Mr Owen and some of 
his socialist followers appear to have been present, 
but could not obtain a hearing. About 100 gentle- 


men afterwards dined together at the White Hart 
Hotel 


Roya Acnicvuttrvrat Socrery.—The fifth annual 
meeting of this society commenced at Derby on 
Tuesday last. All was bustle and excitement, and 
from all parts of the country agriculturalists were 
expected. Admirable arrangements were made for 
the accommodation of visitors. It was found that 
the town would not be able to accommodate the 
numbers; large booths for temporary use were there- 
fore erected in large numbers outside the town. A 
committee was also appointed to register lodgings 
throughout the town, by which means every stran- 

er might soon be suited to his convenience. Mon- 

ay was chiefly occupied in preliminary 3 
The show of implements on Tuesday was unequall 
ſor the number and ingenuity of agricultural ma- 
chines; but the trial that was to have taken place 
was prevented. In the evening, the Council of the 
society dined with the Mayor; there were present 
the Duke of Richmond, Earl Spencer, Lord Mor- 
peth, Professor Buckland, and a number of agricul- 
tural peers, members, and other gentlemen. Next 
day there was a show of stock, and a dinner of the 
Council in the County hall, at which long lists of 
prizes awarded to exhibitors of stock were read. The 
speakers generally dwelt upon the necessity and ad- 
vantages of science and agriculture; and Professor 
Buckland held up the Earl of Ducie as the most 
skilful user of science in practical farming. On 
Thursday, there was a grand dinner ina splendid 
pavilion erected for the purpose, preceded by a mag- 
nificent show of cattle, which was attended by 
swarms of people. At the dinner, of which the 
Duke of Cleveland was chairman, Earl Spencer, Mr 
Everett, American ambassador,and Lord Morpeth were 
among the speakers, and a large number of noble- 
men and gentlemen were present. On Friday the 
proceedings terminated, and on Saturday the town 
was almost deserted. 


STATE OF SOUTH WALES. 

The correspondent of the Times supplies the fol- 
lowing information as to the progress of Rebecca and 
her daughters: 

The gate breakers continue their nocturnal depreda- 
tions with unabated vigour; in fact, they have got much 
bolder, as they now do not hesitate to break down gates, 
not only in remote districts and at dead of night, but 
even venture to attack and demolish gates in the imme- 
diate vicinity of large towns in the broad glare of day- 
light, and within a very short distance of the stations of 
the military. Such was the case with the Pont-Newydd 
gate, which, after its demolition by the Rebeccaites no 
less than three times, was being rebuilt by the Trust, 
when at about four o’clock in the afternoon, a troop of 
men disguised and armed appeared before the workmen, 
and scaring them away (which, however, they did not 
succeed in doing until they had soundly thrashed two 
special constables appointed to watch the gate), com- 
pletely destroyed the newly-erected foundations of the 
fate and toll house, which they threw into the river 
Tewey. Intelligence of this daring outrage was instantly 
conveyed to Carmarthen, a short five miles off, when the 
4th dragoons were ordered out to scour the country in all 
directions, and endeavour to discover the now fugitive Re 
beccaites. After a sharp ride of about fourteen miles, 
performed in the short space of an hour and ten minutes, 
the troops returned without having succeeded in taki 
a single prisoner, or even in gaining a clue to the depre- 
dators. A great number of gates have been destroyed 
in the county lately, including New-inn gate, near 
Llandilo (second time), Gwarallt gate, near Lampeter, 
two gates near Cardigan, the gates at Minke, Pontyeates, 
K idwelly, Gariegfach, and several others. 

The military are still stationed throughout the dis- 
turbed districts, and Colonel Love and Colonel Trevor, 
the vice-lieutenants, are indefatigable in their exer- - 
tions to prevent the possibility of a further breach of 
the peace. 

The Caniston gate, near Narbeth, about two miles and 
a half from the town, was destroyed two nights since; 
and although now it is correctly ascertained that a party 
of the Rebecaites actually passed through the town 
of Narbeth to the work of destruction, yet they passed so 
quietly, that neither the special constables nor the yeo- | 
manry guard on duty heard anything of them, nor did a 
single person of the many in the town who saw them pass 
give any information to the authorities upon the subject. 
There were about 100 of them who attacked the gate, 
many of them armed with guns, which they fired during 
the time they were at the work of destruction. They 
did not demolish the toll house; but told the toll 3 
that if he dared to take any more tolls, they would de- 
molish the house on that day week. 

The Welshman also contains the following: 
„Ihe Rebecca trials excite very great interest. The 
business of our assizes, which commence to-morrow, 
will be 3 heavy. There are neatly seven 

*rsons on bail charged with having been concern 
in the late ‘riots.’ Besides these, there are six in the 
borough gaol charged with rioting at Tallog. There 
are also four prisoners in the county gaol for divers 
offences. 

A correspondent of the Sun thus points out one or 
two of the many grievances which the poor peasan 
endure :—*‘ The main source of income of the whole 
country is the sale of stock. ‘The measures of the 
government produced almost a total stagnation in 
that trade. The consequence has been distress and 
ruin. Another cause of complaint is the personal 
conduct and bearing of the magistrates—many,* too 
many, of whom are ignorant, conceited, and proud 
men, accustomed from their infancy to perfect sub- 
mission on the part of their tenants and dependents, 
and not brooking the slightest opposition to their 
supreme and sovereign wills. Justices’ law is bad 
enough in England. Multiply that badness by 4 


tenfold degree of pride and ignorance, and you I 
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a te to a notion of what it is in Wales. The 
tithes in Wales are also a source of grievance, and 
particularly the statutable increase given by the 
sliding scale of the averages. Full nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the whole population are dissenters, whose 
places of worship are crowded, while the few 
churches there are, are but thinly attended. The 

le are also aware of the trust with which the 
original grant of tithes was clothed—viz., the four- 
fold application of them, so ably proved by several 
modern as well as ancient authors. They therefore 
feel that, as no statute of limitations extends to a 
trust, and no change of proprietorship can alter the 
nature of the property, poor rates and church rates 
ought not to co-exist with the payment of tithes or 
their substitute, the present rent charges. The 
coercion of tenants to vote with their landlo-ds, also 
forms a ground of complaint. The cry for ‘ The 
bean,’ i. e. voting by ballot, is general, except 
amongst landlords ; but when Rebecca comes at the 
next election, as I have no doubt she will, to make 
landlords vote with their tenants, however disagree- 
able it may be to their feelings, I think they will 
call for it too. Political knowledge is slowly but 
gradually gaining ground among the hills of the 
principelit . It will produce its effects in time, and 
if the whole country were united together with the 
same fidelity and steadiness as the followers of 
Rebecca, whatever they willed must come to pass.“ 


Carpirr AsstzEs.—Baron Rolfe opened the sum- 
mer assizes at Cardiffon Tuesday. In charging the 
grand jury, he adverted to the Rebecca rivts which 
have taken place in the three southern counties of 
the principality, and said that prompt and severe 
punishment was necessary to repress disorder. If 
the parties engaged in these disorders had real 
grievances to complain of, those grievances did not 
justify outrage, and the Jaws must be vindicated. 


STATE OF THE IRON TRADE. 

Two meetings during the past week have been 
held by the Staffordshire iroumasters, which reveal 
the fearful situation to which persons engaged in the 
trade are reduced. 

On Thursday the quarterly meeting of the iron- 
masters took place at the town hall, Birmingham, 
when a further reduction of the prices took place. 
Staffordshire bar iron was offered at £5 a ton, being 
a further reduction of 10s.aton. Pig iron was re- 
duced 5s. a ton; and, notwithstanding these ruin- 
ously low prices, little business was done. There 
was nothing but gloom throughout the meeting, 
without a gleam of hope. A memorial, representing 
the extreme depression of the trade, and the suffer- 
ings of masters and men, and concluding with the 
assurance that a continuance of the distress would 
be dangerous to the peace of the district, was signed 
in the hall by a majority of the largest proprietors in 
the district, and will receive, in a day or two, the 
names of every master in the trade who may not be 
prevented by absence from home. A deputation, 
consisting of highly respectable gentlemen, was then 
appointed to present the memorial. 

A strike among the miners is daily feared. On 
Saturday evening, the notice of a drop, which the 
masters have given, of threepence a day, expired, 
and on Monday the men were expected to turn out. 
The men have issued bills appealing to the miners 
and public at large against their employers. The 
quarterly meeting of the ironmasters held in Dudley 
on Saturday, like that held at Birmingham on 
Thursday, in consequence of the present extremely 
depressed state of the staple trade of this populous 
manufacturing district, created more than usual 
interest. The chief, indeed, the absorbing points of 
interest in the conversation of the day, were the state 
of the mining population, the probability of a strike, 
and the result of the approaching interview with Sir 
R. Peel. In no instance has there been any attempt 
to reduce the wages of the workmen ; indeed, several 
of the most extensive ironmasters declared that 
wages were already too low. The reduction has 
been confined to the men in the getting of coal and 
ironstone. At the conclusion of the strike last year, 
the getters of thick coal in Tipton and other parts 
were reduced from 3s. 6d. to 3s. per day. It is now 
proposed, and notice to that effect has been given, 
to reduce thick coalmen in Oldbury and Westbrom- 
wich, to 3s., and thin coalgetters from 28. 3d. to 2s. 
per day. These reductions, it is understood, will 
extend to the neighbourhoods of Walsall, Bilston, 
Wednesbury, &c. 

The correspondent of the Times says of the miners— 

„% At one rr in the last week the men had only 
three-fourths of a day’s 8 and out of this the 
would have to contribute 8d. or 10d. towards the sic 
fund. During the present week, however, employment 
has been more plentiful, inasmuch as the masters and 

urchasers of coal, anticipating the threatened turn-out, 
ve materially increased their orders, and there has, as 

a matter of consequence, been an unusual flow of boats 
up the canal into the mining districts. This was very 
perceptible on the Grand Junction or Birmingham canal 
this morning. The four days of this week (that is about 
the average of this week's employment) it is feared, 
however, will, in some neighbourhoods, be followed by a 
partial, if not a total, cessation of labour. Some of the 


men seem driven to desperation. When they have full 


employment and moderate wages, it is well known that 
no men work harder or live better than the Staffordshire 
colliers; but little work and eee meer wages have 
evidently produced effects of the most lamentable kind.“ 

As is usually the case, an industrious attempt is 
made by the daily press to bring the chartists on the 
sceneg and — to them and their agitation 
what results from the selfish policy of a dominant 
aristocracy. * 

The strike has already commenced and is likely to 
become general. The correspondent of the Chronicle 


says: — / 
in this neighbourhood 9 Bromwich) the pits be- 
longing to Bagnall, Haines, Mr Wood, and 


‘question as that embraced by my resolution.“ 


others, sto work, the men having refused to accept 
the pr reduction of 6d. a day. Some of the pits at 
Hilltop have also struck, and many at Oldbury, Dudley 
Port, Bilston, and other places, are also brought to a 
stand. I cannot say with any accuracy how many men 
are out, but there are thousands idle, and will be in a few 
days in actual want of the common necessaries of life. 
In the course of a fortnight others are expected to strike, 
when their notices are up, so that you may expect to 
hear in a short time of this immense district being in 
motion. The unfortunate men appear to have no 
leaders, and, in the absence of any specific plan of agita- 
tion or resistance, talk of nothing but wild revenge. 

One of the men, on returning from a meeting, told the 
reporters the speakers had said, they did not mind being 
hungry themselves; but when they heard their wives and 
children crying for bread it cut through them, and they 
could not, nor they would not stand it. They said they 
would have it settled one way or other, for they would 
get a pike a piece and march up to London, and see 
the Queen and Prince Albert, and Sir Robert Peel, 
and ask them how it was to be settled. I am not 


foolish enough to attach undue importance to the 


frantic threats of starving men; but from all I know of 
this district (and I hesitate not to assert that the iron- 
masters in their memorial have not overstated the dan- 
ger, in expressing their fears that it will be 
impossible to continue the peace of the district 
in the present deplorable condition of the masses) 
it is absolutely impossible to convey an idea of 
the amount of suffering among the poor for thirty miles 
round. It is admitted on all hands to be very great, and 
if not speedily remedied will involve all classes in one 
common ruin. Some of the men seem to know that 
their masters cannot help them; others, less informed, 
saddle all their misfortunes upon their employers; but 
the great majority say the thing is wrong in London, 
and there it must be settled. At present they are all 
perfectly quiet, nor do I see the least disposition amongst 
the poor people to violence. 


Tue Miners’ Assocration.—This society has pro- 
gressed throughout some of the principal mining 
counties of England and Scotland to an extraordinary 
degree, and presents now a very formidable appear- 
ance. The head-quarters were removed from Wake- 
field, on the Ist of May last, to the Black Swan Inn, 
Newmarket, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where the dele- 
gate meetings are held, and the central business of 
the society transacted. ‘The present number of regis- 
tered members is upward of thirty thousand, twenty 
thousand of whom are in the counties of Durham 
and Northumberland. There have been for some 
time past twelve missionaries, but at a delegate 
meeting held at Newcastle a fortnight ago, the num- 
ber was increased to fifteen, who are entirely em- 
ployed in lecturing in Staffordshire, Lancashire, 
Leicestershire, Derbyshire, Wales, and Yorkshire, 
and these men are to continue itinerating until the 
whole of the mining population of the three kingdoms 
are organized, which with the present machinery is 
expected to be about October next. Two mission- 
aries are at present in the neighbourhood of Leeds, 
lecturing nightly to the colliers in the various 
villages, and we hear that large audiences attend 
them, and that the registration of members in this 
part of the country is extending rapidly.—Leeds 
Mercury. 

A meeting, attended by at least twenty thousand 
pitmen, met at noon last Saturday, on the Black 
Fell, about four miles from Newcastle. The object 
of this meeting was to promote a universal union 
among miners for keeping up their wages and pro- 
tecting their rights, and resolutions were passed with 
a view to the bettering of their condition. The 
numerous assemblage was very orderly. 


Coturers.—A riotous outbreak took place on 
Tuesday, at Wolverhampton, when a number of 
colliers and miners from the neighbourhood of 
Sedgley attacked several police constables, and 
beat them in a most brutal manner. Five of the 


rioters were ultimately captured, and the others dis- 


persed. / 


PROGRESS or Farner Matuew anp TEETOTALISM. 
—QOn Sunday, the 9th, Father Mathew arrived in 
Leeds from York, and from that time till his depar- 
ture on Tuesday morning was incessantly engaged. 
He preached on Sunday evening, and afterwards ad- 
ministered the pledge. He administered mass earl 
on Monday morning, attended a public breakfast, 
then a grand ete at the Botanical gardens, and in the 
evening a tea party. The Leeds Mercury says that, 
during Father Mathew's visit to Leeds on Sunday 
evening and Monday last, he administered the pledge 
to several thousand persons—some suppose to 6,000! 
In Bradford, on Tuesday, it is said he administered the 

ledge to 7,000! In Huddersfield, on Wednesday, 

is visit is also said to have been attended with similar 
success. Even in York (a place which, compara- 
tively speaking, had never hitherto felt the existence 
of total abstinence) he gave the pledge to 2,000. 


Ax Insane Meetinc.—At a vestry meeting held 
at Wakefield last week, for the purpose of passing 
the constable’s accounts, a scene of confusion took 
piece which ended in Mr G. Craven moving a reso- 
ution—“ That this meeting is not in a sufficiently 
sound state of mind to entertain so important a 
This 
resolution was put to a show of hands, and carried 
almost unanimously. The Chairman said that it 
was time they all went home, as they had voted 
themselves insane. The meeting then broke up.— 
Yorkshire Paper. 


Cuanceor Persury acainst Lonb Huntinotowen. 
At the Winchester assizes on Thursday, an indict- 
ment was preferred against Lord Huntingtower for 


alleged perjury, committed in an affidavit sworn 
before Mr Maberly, a commissioner, some time back, 


in a cause in which Captain Cauty was plaintiff and 
Lord Huntingtower was defendant. It appears that 
Captain Cauty was anxious to arrest Hunting- 
tower, and there was an order of Mr Baron Rolfe 


— 


obtained for that purpose, and it became nec 
to file an affidavit, which gave rise to the proceed - 
ings. The counsel for the prosecution, however, 
stated that he had no evidence to support the indict. 
ment, and, of course a verdict of Not Guilty was 
given. 

WhuotrsaALtE Imposture.—The police have dis- 
covered at a low lodging house in Wakefield an im- 
mense number of papers, evidently belonging to an 
extensive gang of begging letter impostors. The 
documents consisted of several sets—many hundreds 
of genuine signatures of noblemen, cler en, and 
gentry in Wakefield, Heath, York, Halifax, Leeds, 
Lincoln, Norfolk, Nottinghamshire, Lancashire, 
Cumberland, &c.; models of petitions for aid to 
emigrants to New Zealand, losers by fire and ship- 
wreck, cripples, &c. ; routes of roads and descriptions 
of residents and their characters, with the most con- 
venient time to call on each. Everybody at the 
lodging house disowned the papers. 


DREADFUL ACCIDENT ON BOARD THE CAMPERDOWN, 
—On Wednesday, whilst a salute was being fired in 
honour of the King of the Belgians passing down 
Sea Reach, one of the portable magazines blew up, 
forced the upper deck on the starboard side up from 
the mizenmast as far forward as the mainmast, and 
knocking down nearly all the cabin bulkheads, fore 
and aft, on the upper gun-deck; scarcely a whole 
pane of glass is left in the ports on that deck. So 
great was the force, that the iron horn-knee on the 
beam-end, at the break of the bulk-head, where the 
magazine exploded, was broken quite asunder. There 
are three seamen wounded. Lieutenant Blackmore 
is dangerously hurt, a large splinter having fixed 
itself under his jaw bone, which cannot at present 
be extracted. There are two young ladies, who 
were visiting the ship with their friends, most dan- 
gerously wounded and burnt; there are also several 
others slightly wounded and burnt. Nearly all the 
officers present have received slight injuries by 
splinters. One of the seamen, James Duke, and 
Miss Yerker, have since expired. Miss Barton still 
remains in a precarious state. 


INCENDIARISM AT LrvERPOOL.—<As one of the police 
was going his rounds about 8 o’clock on Tuesday 
sennight, he found a large heavy piece of pitch inter- 
mixed with fresh cotton, lying under the weather- 
board of a cellar in Greenock-street. The cellar is 
situate underneath an immense pile of warehouses, 
known as Tobin’s, which pile is extensively filled at 
the present time with cotton and other valuable pro- 
perty, the produce of our colonial possessions. ‘The 
piece of _ and cotton was immediately removed 
to the office of the commissioner of police, where it 
has been inspected and found to be in a highly com- 
bustible state, only requiring the slightest application 
of a lighted match to set it in a blaze. It was most 
fortunate that the discovery was made at so early a 

eriod of the night, else the consequences might have 

en dreadful. This is the third discovery of a 
similar kind which has been made within a very 
short time in Liverpool; and, although it is univer- 
sally admitted that such combustible substances 
could not have accidentally been placed in the danger- 
ous positions in which they have been found, yet by 
some it is supposed, or rather hoped, that those 
substances have been so placed by idle and vicious 
persons, not with the view of setting the property of 
the public on fire, but merely of adding to that ex- 
citement and alarm on the subject of incendiarism 
which generally prevailed at this port. 


DxreEADFUL ACCIDENT IN THE BRISTOoL CHANNEL.— 
As four of the elder brethren of the Trinity house 
were in their steam yacht inspecting the buoys in 
the Channel, they found it necessary to enter a small 
attendant boat, in the course of their investigation. 
On their return the steamer cut the boat in two, and 
all of them were immersed in the water. Two saved 
themselves by swimming, viz., Captains Probyn and 
Madan, but we regret to say, the others, viz., Cap- 
tains Drew, and Jenkin Jones, perished. Captain 
Jones had only been elected a brother for about a 
fortnight. 


Ronpery IN A RAILWAXY Tunner.—On Wednes- 
day, a lady traveling to Leicester by the London 
and Birmingham railway was robbed of £40, effected, 
she believed, in Kilsby tunnel, during the temporary 
darkness on the passage through it. At the Leicester 
station she gave infurmation of the fact, when an 
express engine was instantly despatched to Rugby, 
where the party suspected was ascertained to have 
taken a ticket for Hampton, and from thence to 
Derby, where he took another ticket to Rugby 
again. The engine continued its course after three 
successive trains, and came up with the last at 
Leicester, where the passengers were examined by 
the lady, who identified her late fellow traveler, and 
upon whom the whole of the £40 was found. 


IRELAND. 


Reprat AssociAriox.— The usual weekly meet- 
ing of the association was held at the Corn exchange, 
Dublin. Mr O’Connell handed in a large remittance 
from Waterford, and proceeded to give a rgport of 
his mission to that county. He had seen nothing to 
equal the Waterford demonstration on Sunday last. 
There were not less than 400,000 persons present; 
there were 60 private carriages drawn by four horses, 
upwards of 40 private carriages drawn by two horses, 
109 jaunting cars and gigs, and more than 300 com- 
mon cars, euch rep six or cight persons, for the 
most part women. They had at that mecting not 
_ the people, and the intelligent and powerful 
middle classes, but the high gentry of the country. 
It was an important fact that that meeting was at- 
tended by more men of wealth than any meeting that 
preceeded it; and if the gentry of even one-half of 
the other counties of Ireland assembled in like man- 
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ner, they would have a iament of their own 
before Sir J. Graham would have time to change the 
coat in which he talked so much nonsense on Fri- 
day night last. The repeal rent was reported at 
£1,690. Mr O’Connell gave notice, that in conse- 


quence of the dismissal of the repeal magistrates by 


the government, and in pursuance of the practice 
followed in the catholic association, he should move 
at the next day ofmeeting— 

That they would adopt measures for the appointment in each 
district of arbitrators, instead of going, as heretofore, to hostile 
petty sessions’ courts, and paying fees to the clerks of bigoted 
magistrates ; and that the association would have legal instru- 
ments prepared, authorising the persons to act as arbitrators’’ 
loud and prolonged cheering]. 


Mr O' CoxNRLL AND THE DRRATR ON IRELAND.— 
An extraordinary meeting of the Repeal association 
was held on Friday at the Corn exchange. After 
some previous business, Mr O’Connell made a long 
speech on the late debate on Irish grievances. The 
first point worthy of notice was his altered tone 
towards this country— 

There is a better spirit, too, in the debate; there is 
something of the commencement of more generous feel- 
ings towards Ireland. As long as we crouched timidly, 
and suffered injury and oppression without showing we 
were conscious of the wrong, and would endeavour, by 
peaceable means, to be righted, so long our paltry foes 
trampled upon and despised us; but now we have 
assumed the attitude of freemen, and, in the face of the 
nation, we are spoken of with respect by those who 
heretofore would not condescend even to hear us. 
He especially noticed the position of the Orangeists, 
and the determination of all parties to throw them 
overboard. Of the late declaration of ministers, he 
said— 

One of the mighty plans of the ministry is this: they 
say, Let the Irish alone; they will soon be wearied of 
agitation; they will give it up, and agitation will be at 
anend. They are a vivacious people; they are easily 
excited ; it is, however, but a flash, and that flash will 
shortly expire. We will fold our hands before us, and 
wait until the excitement passes by [hear]. But those 
men don’t know us. I would be = to see any of them 
standing on the banks of the Shannon until all the water 
2 by; and 1 tell them that all the waters of the 

hannon shall pass away before Irish excitement is put 
an end to by anything but the attainment of our national 
1 The legality of their proceedings was now 
fully recognised, and they no longer heard 3 
about the inevitable tendeney to outrage, upon whic 
it had pleased Lord Chancellor Sugden to descant so 
diffusely. They (the repealert) now had the encourage- 
ment of the government, the fiat of the government, the 
acknowledgment of the government that their conduct 
was peaceable, legal, constitutional, and they would 

roceed onwards in their majestic progress till there was 
Dut one single enrolment of repealers from the Giant’s 
Causeway to Cape Clear, from Connemara to the hill of 
Howth [loud cheers!. 
He advised the people of Ireland to redouble their 
efforts; to continue to hold large meetings; and, 
above all, to furnish increased subscriptions to the 
repeal fund. Let them beware of ribbonism, and 
reject chartism altogether. Mr O'Connell then 
related the following bit of history, which is worthy 
of being preserved :— 

The Reform bill was brought in without any substan- 
tial increasé in the franchise; and Lord Dungannon, who 
was zealously anxious to give Ireland a proper bill—al- 
though as one of the ministry he could not succeed 
against his colleagues—suggested that the Irish mem- 
bers should meet, and that a deputation of them should 
wait upon Lord John Russell. He (Mr O’Connell) saw 
Lord John Russell, who told him that the same idea was 
in his own mind, and that he would be in his office, which 
was at that time somewhere between the admiralty office 
and Charing cross, at an appointed hour (one o’clock) 
the next day. He (Mr O'Connell) told him that it was 
in contemplation to call a meeting of the Irish members, 
who were to appoint a deputation to wait upon him. The 
Irish members met accordingly, and Sir John Newport 
and he (Mr O’Connell) were appointed to wait on Lord 
John Russell. They waited on his Lordship at one 
o’clock, and then he broke to Lord John Russell his plan 
of a chattel interest and a term of years. Lord John 
Russell did not know that a freehold in Ireland meant 
frequently only an estate for life, and not, as in England, 
actual property in an estate. He explained to his Lord- 
ship that some had only a life interest in land; that in 
many instances the lives were so bad that they should 
rather be called “‘ deaths ;”” that when a life dropped, the 
vote was lost, and he suggested that three years would 
be a better tenure than such a life interest as that. He 
also showed him that a lease of nine years would be 
longer in the calculation of a notary public than one of 
these lives. He persuaded his Lordship that the fran- 
chise might be raised as high as fourteen years, calcu- 
lating one half as already expired, and giving seven years 
as the interest instead of the old life. He (Mr O’Con- 
nell) thought that Lord John Russeil was persuaded, for 
he seemed to assent to his reasonings, and he and Sir 
John Newport left the room convinced that his Lordship 
would use his influence with the ministry to bring in a 
bill according to the suggestions that had been sub- 
mitted. What was his surprise, however, on hearing that 
Lord John was anxious to have a second interview upon 
the same subject! He waited again on him at his office, 
and on entering, was astonished to find himself in the 
company of Lord Althorp and Lord Stanley, who came 
primed and loaded with all manner of plausible argu- 
ments against the extension of an honest franchise to 
Ireland, and in the interim had succeeded in removing 
all the impression which he (Mr O’Connell) imagined he 
had produced upon the mind of Lord John Russell. As 
long as he could engage in fair open argument with the 
noble lords it was all very well, but Lord Stanley at 
length had recourse to the expedient of writing upon 
slips of paper, which he handed under the table across 
to Lord Althorp [hear, hear]. He detected Lord Stanley 
in the act on several occasions. Well, the upshot was, 
that Lord John Russell was brought completely round; all 
the suggestions and representations of Sir John Newport 
and himself went for nought. The bill went into com- 
mittee, and the result was, that Ireland got the year’s 
franchise, and they were obliged to yield to the 10/. rate. 
Lord Stanley fixed the amount of that sum on condition 
that he (Mr O’Connell) would not have moved an amend- 
ment for a lower rate of franchise. He told the noble 
lord that there would be no use in moving any amend- 
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ment, but gave him expressly to understand, that neither 
he (Mr O’Connell) nor his country were to be bound by 
the arrangement. Yes, it was quite true that Lord John 
Russell had consulted him about the franchise, but it 
was equally true that he did not avail himself of any of 
his suggestions. Did I ever lock the cupboard against 
you?“ asked a master of his apprentice at a trial in Cork. 
No, you never did, sir.“ answered the apprentice, ‘‘ but 
there was never anything in it“ (loud laughter]. So, 
too, was it with Lord John Russell; he did not close his 
ears against his suggestions, but he took as little out of 
them as the apprentice took out of the cupboard [laugh- 
ter and cheers}. 

The established church then came under review. 

At present it was the firm determination of the re- 
pealers to respect vested rights. They advocated the 
application of the ecclesiastical state revenues to pur- 
poses of public charity, to the erection of asylums, infir- 
maries, and such like institutions [hear, hear]; but the 
were at present resolved to respect vested rights, and di 
not like the idea of disturbing the beneficed clergymen 
in the enjoyment of their emoluments. It was now their 
intention not to seek the application of a beneficed cler- 
gyman’s emoluments to public purposes until after his 
death. This was their 3 at present; but 
how long would he be able to ensure this advantage to 
the protestant clergymen if they persevered in a course 
of inveterate hostility to their country—if, on occasion of 
elections, they put themselves forward, as heretofore 
they had too frequently done, in a position of downright 
enmity to the people’s rights—and if they continued, as 
heretofore, to meet with contempt, indignity, and insult, 
the clergy of the people [hear, hear]; if they adopted a 
course so intolerant, offensive, and ungenerous, he could 
not take upon him to guarantee that the people of Ire- 
land would consent to spare the interests of such men. 

He invited the landlords to join him in securing 
repeal, promising that their interests should be re. 
spected. The proceedings of parliament were then 
commented upon in a marked altered manner; and 
the tory members who expressed themselves in fa- 
vour of lenient measures especially commended. 


——— 


Dreaprut Oranor OUT RAGE. — The Nation of 
Saturday published the following, but it has not as 
yet been corroborated :—‘‘ We have just received the 
particulars of an atrocious outrage committed in 
nearly the same neighbourhood as the Ballyroney 
murder. A sham battle takes place annually on the 
13th of July, in the neighbourhood of Scarva, to 
commemorate the battle of the Boyne. On Thursday 
it took place as usual, and, though the event was ex- 
pected, Ribbon Rowan, the stipendiary magistrate of 
the neighbourhood, had not one policeman in the 
town. After the battle, as the Orangemen were dis- 
persing, a large party of them, which had to pass 
through the town land of Ballyvarley, and who were 
headed by a serjeant on recruiting service, attacked 
some catholic houses, and beat some men and women 
severely. A serious riot ensued. We cannot afford 
space for all the details in a second edition; but two 
men, an old woman of seventy, and a young girl of 
nineteen, are severely wounded — the latter, it is 
thought, mortally. These four were stabbed with 
swords or bayonets.” 


Irish Presnpytertan Marriaces.—The following 
account from the Dublin Post represents the state of 
feeling among the presbyterians in the north of Ire- 
land in reference to the late decision— 

„Belfast was yesterday in uproar. The annual assem- 
bly of the Irish presbyterian church has been sitting there 
for some days, and the unexpected opinion of the I:nglish 
judges, affirming the invalidity of mixed marriages by 
presbyterian ministers, fell upon them like a shell. For 
two centuries the presbyterian ministers have celebrated 
marriages between: members of the established church 
and presbyterians, the validity of which has been affirmed 
over and over again in the Irish courts. But this, it now 
seems, is all wrong—nay, more, it is now discovered that 
all the great lawyers of England, from Lord Holt to Lord 
Stowell, were also wrong on this point—that the common 
law of England will only recognise a marriage to be valid 
when celebrated by aclergyman in priest’s orders. This 
is a frightful discovery, even for the established church, 
as all marriages which have been celebrated by deacons 
are now illegal, a deacon not being a“ mass priest.“ 
The issue of thousands of families are bastardised, mar- 
riage settlements broken through, and numberless deeds 
and contracts nullified. The House of Lords, however, 
do not intend, it is rumoured, to act upon the opinion of 
the judges. But, as regards Ireland, the bitterest foe of 
its unhappy established church could not desire a more 
agreeable event, for the presbyterians publicly resolved 
yesterday to take measures in their own defence, which 
must end in the overthrow of the establishment. The 
episcopalian clergy stirred up this marriage question, and 
the Lord Primate, it has been stated, paid the law ex- 
penses of conducting it. The presbyterians, ever since 
they helped to secure to the church the tithe rent charge, 
have been thrown aside by the church, and this unwise 
attempt to insult the presbyterian clergy, and degrade 
them into laymen, has quite estranged the presbyterians 
from the establishment. They mean hereafter to act for 
themselves, and to leave the episcopalian clergy to the 
repealers. Sir Robert Peel will now find that he has got 
a new Irish difficulty on his hands, for the establishment 
will be in pieces in a year, if the presbyterians keep aloof, 
as they are now determined to do. The episcopalian clergy 
may be an endowed, but let them not be an established 
church; and let a marriage act be brought in upon a 
basis equally favourable to episcopalians, presbyterians, 
and Roman catholics. Any ascendancy, as a fiction of 
law, in favour of episcopalians, will not be endured.” 


Inisn PreskyTeRiaAn Assempiy.—Dr Cooke has 
seceded from this body on account of some differ- 
ences respecting a plan for securing the return of 
presbyterian representatives in the House of Com- 
mons. 


So very plentiful have salmon been in the upper 
— cf Lough Swilly during tne past week, that it 
as been no uncommon thing for one person to take 
twelve fine fish during the day in a small hand-loop 
net. The consequence is, that they are selling in 
Letterkenny for 24d. per lb. Such an extraordinary 
take has not been known for many years past.— 
Irish paper. 
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Literature. 


The Highlands, the Scottish Martyrs, and other 
Poems, by the Rev. James G. SMALL. Edin- 
burgh: Wm. Whyte and Co. 


In the temple of fame, no niche is more coveted 
than that of Poesy. Yet, though many are the 
aspirants, stern are the tests and few the laurels. 
What trials environ the young candidate! The 
temperament itself; the madness, or rhapsody 
at least, which follows the draught of Hippocrene, 
self-torturing, suicidal as it has often proved ! And 
then the difficulties! Poverty; patronage withheld, 
or ill-bestowed ; successful rivals; the cameleon 
taste of the moment, abhorring all colours but its 
own; the proverbial slowness with which worth 
finds its level. These are some of the arduous 
ways by which the poet must rise to his Olympus. 
Nor can we avoid sympathising with another per- 
plexity (we speak supposititiously only, having, with 
hardly an exception, like Moliére’s Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, spoken prose all our life), that, 
namely, of finding some metal which genius has 
not already enameled, or some vesture which it 
has not yet embroidered. Whatever room there 
may be for discovery in the mechanical world, 
poetical locomotion becomes every day more and 
more difficult. The realms of Apollo are crowded 
with high pressure machines. And were it not 
that many after their first impulse stop altogether, 
und that some burst from want of due management 
of their power, the roads would be absolutely im- 
8 Earth, air, water, have scarcely a track 
eft, which the laws of literary 1 — have 
not already assigned to some more fortunate pre- 
decessor. 


We make these observations somewhat promis- 
cuously—as Mrs Malaprop might say; they being 
rather suggested by the subject of poetry in gene- 
ral, than — this volume in particular. We appre- 
hend this to be Mr Small's first appearance before 
a literary tribunal; an awful erisis full of future 
fate! From some of this awfulness the author is, 
by — exempted, and is not, we trust, destined 
to be one of those— 

‘* Happier——if never 
Their baffled hand with vain endeavour 
Had touch'd the fatal zone to them denied.“ 


In many respects Mr Small appears born under a 
fortunate star. First, he is a Scotchman; and 
though we are far from believing that this circum- 
stance is a sine gud non to a poetical view of the 
Highlands, it doubtless enhances the feelings with 
which their scenes have been regarded. Secondly, 
these poems, which are mostly college exercises, 
have had the nine years’ keeping which Horace 
recommends, and do not appear till they have 

assed their — noviciate, we were about to say, 
but that that word refers to taking the veil, and 
our idea is that of putting it off. Thirdly, Mr 
Small is a young man, and the promise of the first 
fruit makes us expect more from the harvest. And 
though he intimates his hope that this will be his 
last appearance in this line, we cannot but think 
that this is only one of those lovers’ promises which 
must not be too rigidly interpreted. Fourthly, he 
is a clergyman, and not ashamed of being one; 
whilst true to his sympathies and sacred profession, 
he has infused much of the mens divinior into his 
whole production, has lightened earth by the hues 
of heaven, and aided the effect of the present by 
the prospect of the hereafter. And lastly, he is a 
non-intrusionist, and we know of no predicament 
better calculated to rouse up a man’s sensibilities, 
and to cause the blood to circulate warmly about 
the heart. Though written, therefore, many years 
since, the poems abound with allusions which be- 
long to the present moment. 

Altogether, we have read the volume with great 
interest and pleasure, and give it a cordial recom- 
mendation, as worthy of a place on the table of 
refined and Christian families. The poems may 
not prove a passport to immortality, it is true; but 
they are a very prepossessing letter of introduc- 
tion, and their real beauties are greatly enhanced 
by a genuine tone of moral and religious sentiment 
which is above all praise. 

The subject of the first poem is “the Highlands,” 
an adventurous theme, when we remember how 
many odes and epodes have been devoted to it 
since Ossian’s olian harp was heard in their soli- 
tudes, and since they have been taken into the 
association of discovered regions. Yet, if thunder- 
splintered mountains and broad lakes, now bright 
in the sunshine, then lurid in the storm—if re- 
sounding waterfalls, or lonely passes, peopled only 
with the shadows of past — furnish materials, 
the subject is not yet exhausted. 


Let an extract or two justify our opinion. The 
following are among the introductory stanzas: — 


‘It is a glorious power, that, from the mind, 

Like a creative spirit, wanders forth, 

And on immortal wings, flies, unconfined, 

Exulting in its might, through heaven and earth, 

Giving to all it looks on a new birth. 

Tis this so hallows the grey mouldering tower; 

Hence laugh the valleys with such lively mirth— 

Hence frown the hills with such subduing power— 
Hence strike the clouds such awe when ‘mid the storm 

they lower, 
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To thee, Imagination, hath been given 
A wondrous power, that never knows decay, 
To imitate the r work of heaven, 
And breathe a living soul into the clay. 
Things that are not, thou call’st, and they obey ; 
All nature yields to thy benign control ; 
It needs but thy creative voice to say, 
‘ Let this fair frame have life,’ and lo! a soul, 
In thine own image formed, pervades the breathing 
whole. 
+ * * 9 + 


Nor givest thou only life to all things fair, 
And wondrous, and sublime, they all can bring, 
to the regions of the viewless air, 
rom each deep glen, dark wood, and murmuring 
spring, : 

Spirits that fly aloft on airy wing— 
Amid the storm career upon the blast— 
Glide o’er the earth, or sport on ged ring; 
Or thou canst bid thy sons behold, aghast, 

The forms of those who dwelt in ages past. 


Here is the description of Staffa. It is beautiful ; 
and, though the leading image is hardly original, 
the use made of it is new :— 


But Staffa rises o’er the heaving tide, 

And thither now my eager eyes are cast. 

With sable cormorants its pillared side 

Is peopled; and high soaring on the blast 

The curlews shriek aloud. And now, at last 

We reach the Cave, whose hundred columns make 

A gorgeous temple, solemn, high, and vast ; 

Where ocean’s choirs the eternal song awake, 
Calling our souls a part in that deep strain to take. 


„Met here do many gaze with careless eyes 
Creatures of sensuous heart and earthly mould, 
Who see unmoved the wondrous structure rise, 
Hear through these aisles the ocean-anthem rolled, 
And all the glories of this fane behold, 

With souls unmoved—untouched by holy feeling— 

Absorbed in speculations dry and cold 

While in their ears these solemn sounds are pealing, 
And the mute rocks the while the Almighty’s power 

revealing. 

„ But oh! to stand alone in such a place, 

Or with a few congenial hearts to swell 
The ocean’s song! What time can e’er efface 
The feelings raised as by a magic spell, 
At such a time—for evermore to dwell 
Deep in the breast! Would that our hearts might be 
As temples by God’s hand prepared as well 
To tune to sounds of holiest harmony 
Each wave that enters there from life's tumultuous sea!“ 


. pp. 28, 29. 
One extract more will illustrate the moral tone 
of the poem. 


„ Thine, O my God, and by thy goodness given 
To lead the earth-bound spirit up to thee, 
These glorious scenes, where all that’s bright in 
heaven— 
In thine own image, bright and fair, we see 
As in a mirror. Boundless, pure, and free, 
The whispering wind, that where it listeth blows 
With sweet refreshing power, is felt to be 
An image of that spirit which bestows 
Health on the soul diseased, peace on the man of woes. 


„And when thy bright and bounteous sun appears, 
And sheds from heaven’s serene and cloudless height, 
More beams wherewith glad nature’s heart he cheers, 
Glorious he seems as the great source of light; 

But lovelier far appears he in my sight, 

As the meet emblem of that better sun, 

Whose beams dispel the shades of ancient night, 
Revive the spirit of the contrite one, 


And bring immortal joy to all he shines upon. 


„The depth of waters and the strength of hills 

Are thine, and thine the forest’s winding glades ; 
Each dark and hidden place thy presence fills ; 
Each bright, each vast expanse thy power pervades ; 
Softly, yet deeply felt, ’mid evening’s shades— 
8 shining in the morning's beams 
Or when in pensive grey the twilight fades, 
Or when a flood of living glory streams 

O’er all the purpled sky, and wide o’er ocean gleams. 


„ When, mid the dreary calm of pensive eve, 
They saw each magic hue around them melt; 
Well might the musing sons of Greece conceive, 
As mid some consecrated grove they knelt 
By some old altar, that there surely dwelt 
A spirit in each hill, and stream, and tree; 
But all that power and beauty which they felt 
Around them poured, our eyes unscaled may see, 
United all in thee, the one pure Deity.” pp- 72, 73. 


Our readers will be prepared from these extracts 


to admit that the Spenserian stanza, which is the 
author's favourite measure, is managed with consi- 
derable aptitude and elegance. | 


The second poem, The Scottish Martyrs,” in a 


different measure, has great beauties. But we can 
only indicate them to the reader. Imagination ” 


is a tale well told. The lyrical poetry at the close 
of the volume is less interesting; except one son- 
net. The Lays of Israel“ strike us as a disfigure- 


ment altogether. Some of them want polish, 


rhythm, and even thought. 


A Plea for the Weekly Observance of the Lord's Supper; 
with Suggestions as to the Proper Mode of its Admi- 
nistration. London: Ward and Co. pp. 100. 

A sMALL and well written book on an important sub- 
ject. The arguments for the weekly observance of the 


Lord's supper are clearly and forcibly set forth, and the 


author’s view confirmed by the evidence of historical tes- 


.timony, and the opinions of eminent Christians. The 


objections urged against the practice are at the same 
time well weighed and candidly rebutted. Without en- 
tering at large into the question, we must express our 
conviction that the subject has not received from the 
church all the attention it demands. The little volume 
before us is admirably calculated to effect its object. 


The Anatom of a Christian. In three parts. By E. 
Mann. Wardand Co. 1843. 


‘Tus little work will remind the reader powerfully,’’ 
we are told in the preface, of some of the best pieces of 


| the old nonconformist theology—viz., Boston’s ‘ Crook 


in the Lot,’ Flavel's Touchstone of Sincerity,’ Ke.“ 
Many Christians will find it a useful volume, and a por- 
table compendium of important truths. 


9 for the Million, and other Poems. By BENJAMIN 
TOTT. 


Tnx first series of these poems is political, and little 
to our taste. The second part, consisting of miscel 
laneous poems, is much better. The author describes 
himself as almost uneducated, and of the class of artisans. 
We honour that class, and are glad to see the productions 
of its real genius. But political poetry is very difficult to 
write; and this author, in choosing his title, has addressed 
his verses to a destination which, we fear, they will never 
reach. The stanzas entitled“ Beauty,“ and the last ode 
in the book —“ The Coming of Spring —we believe to 
be the best of the whole. 


Letters and Biography of Felix Neff, Protestant Mis. 
sionary in Switzerland, the Department of Isère and 
the High Alps. Translated from the French of M. 
Bost. By MARdARET ANN Wyatt. Seeley and Co. 

Tux time is fresh in our recollection when the publi- 
cation of the Rev. W. S. Gilly first made us aware that 
the department of the High Alps, where the primitive 

Christians of Gaul once found refuge, possessed an 

evangelical missionary whose labours more than rivaled 

those of the apostolic Oberlin. Since that period his life 
has been republished in many forms, but never too often. 

The present is an attempt to give us an obituary, consist- 

ing as much as possible of his own materials. The 

much vaunted self-denial of the Romish church gives 
special interest to all that remains of a protestant minis- 
ter, in whom fervency of spirit was allied to no morbid heat 
of imagination—whose extraordinary self-denial was the 
antipode of voluntary self-maceration or sour asceticism— 
and whose labours, extraordinary, almost incredible, as 
they were, have casually found a fame which, unsought and 
unexpected as it was, could have constituted no motive 
for action with him who endured them. In this volume 
we see the man himself, and are privy to the secrets of 
his bosom. It is evident that under a somewhat repul- 
sive exterior beat a heart as kind as ever throbbed—a 
heart, the whole sensibilities of which were tuned in har- 
mony with the key-note of salvation. We cannot pretend 
to judge of this work as a translation, having no oppor- 
tunity of comparing it with the original. it ap} ears, 
however, to be well executed; and, saving one or two 
flashes of churchism appended by way of note, and ex- 
tracted from the narrative of Mr Gilly to which we have 
referred, will well reward careful perusal, especially by 
Christian ministers. It has our warm recommendation. 


The Cold Water Cure Tested. London: John Cleave, 
1, Shoe lane. Price Sixpence. 


Tuls is a clever, concise, and cheap work on the cure 
of diseases by cold water only. We have an excellent 
compilation of the opinions of different authors upon this 
important subject, with a very clear description of the 
mode of treating every disease to which flesh is heir 
to.” Without offering an opinion as to the efficacy of 
cold water for the cure of all cases of disease, we may 
affirm that the subject is one worthy of our most serious 
consideration; and as its truth can easily be tested by 
practice in the house of the poorest man, it has nothing 
of the mystery of quackery about it. The book also 
contains an account of the treatment of animals under 
the same system, and will be read with pleasure by those 
interested in the successful practice of veterinary cures. 
Apart from its utility, its cheapness places it within the 
reach of all. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


1. Open the Prayer Book; being an Answer to “A 
Layman.” 
2. Protestantism Endangered; or, Scriptural Conten- 
tion for the Faith. 
3. Report of the Great Meeting for Christian Union. 
4. Thoughts on the late Ecclesiastical Movement in Scot- 
land. By W. Uxwick, D.D. 
5. Murray's Guide for Emigrants. 
6. Second Letter toa Layman. 
7. Tracts of the British Society for Promoting the Re- 
ligious Principles of the Reformation. 
8. What David Did. A Reply to the Queen’s Letter. 
By Rev. T. SPENCER. 
9, Ieadings and Conversations in Church History. 
10. Reasons against Government Education. 
11. Report of the Baptist Union. 
12. Astronomy and Scripture. By Rev. T. MILNER. 
13. Illuminated Magazine. No. 3. 
14. 4. on the Teeth. 
15. The Truth of the Matter. By W. H. Bonner. 
16. The Family-Herald. Parts 1 and 2. 
17. The Atonement. Two Letters to Dr Wardlaw. 
18. The Union of Christian Brethren— What is it? 
19. Songs and Ballads. Not by the Rev. J. M. NEALE. 
0. An Essay on the Profession of Personal Religious 
Conviction, and upon the Separation of Church and 
State. Translated from the French of Professor A. 
Vinert, of Geneva. Jackson and Walford. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Darn or A Misstonary.—On Thursday, the 5th 
of January, the Rev. O. Hadfield and the Rev. John 
Mason, church missionaries in New Zealand, were 
swimming their horses across the river Turakina, 
when Mr Mason was unhorsed, and perished. It ap- 
pears that he might have been acute but for a pair of 
waterproof overalls, which defied his own efforts to 


swim, and the attempt of Mr Hadfield to rescue him. 


The body was found the following day, and on Satur- 
day the 7th interred outside his newly erected church 
at Wanganui. The funeral was attended by all the 
respectable settlers of the place, and by a vast 
nun. ber of the natives. 


Trinvute or Esteem To tHE Rev. R. W. Hamitton. 
—A most interesting tea meeting (says the Leeds 
Mercury) was held on Wednesday the 65th inst. 
in the school room attached to Belgrave chapel, in 
this town, on which occasion a very handsome silver 
tea service was presented to the Rev. Richard Winter 
Hamilton, who for a period of twenty-nine years has 


— astor of that place of worship. This testi- 
mo 


has been raised by a subscription amongst his 


ehurch and congregation, as a token of their warm 
esteem and tion. About five o' clock not less 


than 500 members of the church and congregation 
sat down to tea, provided by ladies connected with 
the chapel, whose exertions in furnishing the repast 
were the theme of universal commendation. Had 
there been accommodation for a larger number, we 
have no doubt twice as many would have been pre- 
sent. The company consisted entirely of the Rey, 
gentlemen’s own flock, with the exception of a few 
of his early personal friends. The addresses of the 
Chairman (Mr Henry Rawson), the Rey. T. Scales, 
and the Rev. J. Ely, were very impressive, and the 
response of Mr Hamilton wascharacteristically warm. 
hearted. The “testimonial” to the rev. gentleman 
consists of a tea service and coffee pot, beautifully 
chased in raised bouquets; an elegant kettle stand 
and lamp to match, holding about four quarts; an 
elaborately embossed round basket, of exquisite 
workmanship; eighteen Victoria pattern teaspoons ; 
pair of Victoria pattern butter knives; pair of Vic- 
toria pattern sugar tongs; sugar and caddy spoons, 
&c. ; three beautiful paper trays, richly ornamented 
with eastern views. 


OPENING oF Hicurury CHAPEL, Bristot.—The 
new independent chapel on St Michael’s hill was 
opened for public worship on Thursday, 6th July 
last. At half-past six o’clock in the morning there 
was a meeting for prayer. The Rev. William Jay 
preached at eleven o’clock from Rev. v. 11, 12. In 
the afternoon about sixty gentlemen sat down to an 
excellent dinner at the Montague, Kingsdown, Ri- 
chard Ash, Esq., presiding. After the cloth had 
been removed appropriate speeches were delivered 
by the chairman; also by the Rev. Messrs Lucy, 
Jack, Roper, and Gregory, and by St George D’ Arcy 
Irvine, W. D. Wills, J. Goddard, H. O. Wills, and 
E. Humpage, Esqrs. In the evening the Rev. James 
Parsons, of York, delivered a most impressive and 
eloquent discourse, from Isaiah vi. part of 13th verse, 
„So the holy seed shall be the substance thereof.“ 
The Rev. Messrs Wood, Glanville, Lucy, Roper, 
Stone, Jack, Thoresby, and Gregory, engaged in the 
various services of the day. The collections amounted 
to upwards of 907. The chapel, which is of stone 
with freestone pointings, is in the Gothic style of the 
fifteenth century, carefully carried out in all the de- 
tails. The chapel is seventy feet by forty-four feet, 
and is capable of containing seven hundred persons ; 
all the sittings are open, and above one hundred and 
fifty are free. The cost has been 2,500/., exclusive 
of the ground, which was given by Richard Ash, 
Esq. A school-room for two hundred children is 
attached. 


HartiLeProot.—The foundation stone of a new in- 
dependent chapel was laid, in Darlington place, in 
this town, on Wednesday afternoon, July dth, in the 

resence of a large concourse of people. The Rev. 

. Jones, of Booth, began the service by giving out 
an appropriate hymn. The Rev. C. Bingley, of Mid- 
dlesborough, read the 87th Psalm, and fervently 
prayed for the Divine blessing. The Rev. J. Har- 
rison, of Barnard Castle, explained the design with 
which they were assembled. The stone was then 
laid by the Rev. J. Harrison (who first preached 
here in connexion with this denomination) and the 
Rev. S. Lewin (pastor of the church) conjointly. In 
consequence of a heavy shower of rain, the remain- 
ing parts of the service were concluded in the Wes- 
leyan chapel, which was kindly offered for the occa- 
sion. In the evening the members of the congrega- 
tion and other friends assembled for tea, which was 
bountifully and gratuitously provided by the ladies, 
that the whole proceeds might go to the chapel fund. 
Nearly two hundred sat down. After tea the chair 
was taken by the pastor, and speeches were delivered 
by the Rev. Messrs Douglas, Bingley, Hill, Wortley, 
Harrison, Anderson, and Cummins. Ministers and 
members of almost all the denominations in the town 
were present, and all seemed to imbibe and recipro- 
cate the spirit of unity and love. The erection of 
this chapel is a noble and self-denying effort on the 
part of the people who are undertaking it. It is only 
three years since they opened a place of worship in 
this town for the use of their denomination. 


Tux VoLuNTARY PRIxCIrLE. It is little more than 
seven years ago since Salem chapel was opened for 
divine worship. Its cost, from first to last, amounts 
to nearly 7,000 l., exclusive of annual interest paid 
upon the outstanding debt. At the anniversary last 
year the debt amounted to 2,400“. The gentleman 
who preached on that occasion (Rev. J. Sherman) 
ventured to suggest that it should be paid off, and 
exerted himself during his visit to obtain subscrip- 
tions towards that object. The suggestion was libe- 
rally met, especially by two gentlemen belonging to 
another congregation, one of whom offered to give 
100/. to start with, and the second gave 50/.; so that 
by the return of the season of the year when the an- 
niversary should be held, subscriptions to the amount 
of 3,000/. were realised. Various causes prevented 
the holding the anniversary at its proper date, and it 
was only at the beginning of the present month that 
the managers were able to announce“ the last anni. 
versary at Salem chapel.” As nearly 400/. still had 
to be raised, it required some faith to make such an 
announcement. The Rev. James Sherman again 
consented to preach, and on Friday evening did so, 
to a rather slender congregation. He preached again 
on Sunday, both morning and evening; and on the 
last occasion, to the largest audience we ever saw 
assembled at a religious service in Bradford. At the 
close of the service the preacher announced that the 
requisite funds were raised, and that henceforth the 
splendid and commodious edifice would be free from 
debt. This large sum of money has been raised al- 
most exclusively amongst the ple usually wor- 
shipping at Salem chapel; whilst they 4 


been doing it, other nonconformist bodies in 
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town have been actively and generously engaged in } 
oviding the means of religious instruction for the 
ficreaging population.— Bradford Observer. 


Asnronb, Kent.—Henry Smith, M. A., late of 
Guildford house, near Birmingham, has accepted the 
unanimous invitation of the baptist church to become 
their pastor, and will commence his stated labours 
(D.V.) on the first Sabbath in August. 


Crepiton.—The Rev. Mr Porter, independent 
minister, who has accepted the pastorship of a large 
and long-established church, in New Brunswick, 
delivered an eloquent and impressive farewell ser- - 
mon, on Sunday evening last, to a sorrowing con- 
gregation. 


Wetsn InpEPENDENTs.—The forty-third anniver- 
sary of the Welsh independents of Liverpool was 
held on Sunday and Monday last, when sermons 
were delivered by several eminent and popular 
ministers from the principality to crowded congre- 
gations. Our Welsh friends, by their liberal contri- 
butions on this occasion, gave a striking instance of 
the powerful influence of the voluntary principle, as 
well as of Christian liberality, the collections towards 
liquidating the debts remaining on their chapels 
having amounted to the handsome sum of £370, of 
which £80 was collected at the Tabernacle, £120 at 
Bethel chapel, and £170 at Salem chapel. 


GuernsEY.—On Tuesday, July 4, the Rev. Samuel 
Spurgeon was publicly recognised as the pastor of 
the Baptist chapel, Wesley road. The Rev. J. S. 
Hine read the scriptures and prayed; the Rev. T. 
Ridge stated the nature of a Christian church; the 
Rev. E. Carey asked the usual questions, and offered 
the ordination prayer; the Rev. James Millard gave 
the charge; and in the evening, the Rev. E. Carey 
preached to the people. Hymns were read, and 
prayers offered by the Rev. Messrs Jackson, Wil- 
liamson, and Laxon. Prayer meetings were held at 
the chapel every morning and evening, from the day 
of recognition to the sabbath, when three sermons 
were preached by the Rev. James Millard, in com- 
memoration of the opening of the chapel. 


MancuEsteR.—On Sunday, June 25th, the Rev. 
R. M. Davis, late a student of Blackburn academy, 
commenced his stated labours as, pastor of the con- 
gregational church assembling in Hope chapel, 
Greenacres moor, near Manchester, by preaching the 
anniversary sermons for the Sunday school in con- 
nexion with that place of worship. The collections 
amounted to £43. 


STEPNEY CoLLEGE.—The annual meeting was held 
at Fen court, on the evening of June 22; W. B. 
Gurney, Esq., in the chair. From the report it ap- 
pears that twenty-six students have enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of the institution during the year. Dr 
Murch, the respected theological tutor, has been 
compelled by ill health to resign his charge, and we 
understand the committee have invited the Rev. Dr 
Davies of Montreal to succeed him. Ten of the 
students have matriculated at the university of Lon- 
don, and six more have passed their examination 
since the meeting. The applicants for admission 
into the college are eleven, only one of whom the 
committee have been able to receive. Four others 
were accepted, but owing to a debt of upwards of 
£700, they cannot be received for the present. The 
Revds Joseph Angus, William Barnes, Samuel 
Brawn, F. W. Gotch, Wm Groser, J. H. Hinton, 
S. Tomkins, and William Beddome, J. Danford, and 
W. L. Smith, Esqrs, took part in the proceedings of 
the meeting. 


BIRTH. 
June 17, the lady of the Rev. Jesse Hopson, of Barton Mills 
Suffolk, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


July 4, at Union chapel, Aldbro’, Suffolk, by the Rev. John 
Mathews (minister of the place), Mr JAMES Wap, to JANE 
SPURLING, both of Aldbro'. 

July 12, at St Mary-le-Bow, by the Rev. A. Trollope, Mr II. 
A. MIpDLEDITCH, chemist, North Brixton, third son of the Rev. 
T. Middleditch of Ipswich, to SARAH, only daughter of the late 
Thomas WILSON, Esq., of Cheapside, London. 

July 11, at Ebenezer chapel, Birmingham, by license (by Rev, 
J. Alsop), Mr Davip MUIRHEAD, to Miss Epwarbs, both of that 
town. 

July 17, at the Independent chapel, Maldon, by the Rev. R. 
Burls, Mr J. Go, draper and grocer, Latchingdon, to Miss 
AMELIA MarTnua, eldest daughter of the Rev. W. Hiddixs, of 
the same place. ; 

July 6, at the Independent chapel, Dartmouth, Capt. P. G- 
LARD, to Mary ANN, daughter of Capt. Geo. GILLARD, of the 
former place 

July 18, at the Independent chapel, Paignton, Ricuarp CuHam- 
PION RAuIINGS, Esq., of Blackburn terrace, Liverpool, to Miss 
Mary Provt, eldest daughter of Richard Hunt, Esq., of Torbay 
mount, Paignton, Devon. 

July 12, by license, at the independent — Booth, by the 
Rev. James Pridie, Mr Joun Farrar, of Halifax, schoolmaster, 
t. HANNAH, third daughter of Mr William THompson, of Lud- 
denden Foot, corn dealer. 

July 11, by license, at Mount Zion chapel, Birmingham, by the 
Rev. J. A. James, the Rev. Joseru B. Coes, of Portsmouth, to 
ANNIE, second daughter of Mr John M‘Turk, of Birmingham. 

July 13, at High Street chapel, Huddersfield, by the Rev. W. A. 
Hurndall, pastor of Ramsden Street chapel, Mr EUWAnůu Joux 
SINCLAIR COUZENS, master in the royal navy, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Pitt, Esq., all of Huddersfield. 

July 12, in the Presbyterian chapel, Carlisle, by the Rev. Hen- 
ry Wight, of the Congregational chapel, the Rev. Rupert WoL- 
STENHOLME, Springhead, near Manchester, to ANNE, only daugh- 
ter of Mr A. RocTLenae, Carlisle. 

July 13, at the Crescent chapel, e ee by the Rev, John 
Kelly, Mr Peter MONKEs, grocer, Manchester, to SAA, fourth 
daughter of the late Mr Matthew Claren, Market Harborough. 


DEATHS, 

June 12, Jostan WepGwoon, Esq., second son of the eminent 
individual of that name, at Maer hall, in his T5th year. 

June 4, the Countess of Earn, the lady of the Governor of 
Jamaica, in childbed. 

The Washington Capitol says—‘* General Washington’s co- 
loured servant Carey was buried on Sunday last, from Greenleaf's 
Point, and followed to the grave by a large number of blacks. 
He was at the time of his death 114 years old, and was for a num- 
ber of years ostler to General Washington, whom he served at 
the passage of the Delaware, and at the battles of Brandywine 
and Trenton.” 

The Right Hon. CHaRLes KENDAL Busue, ex-chief-justice of 

he court of Queen's Bench, lreland, 


A Stesey Memper.—Mr Benjamin Chapman hag 
addressed a letter to the newspapers to account for 
his vote on Wednesday night. 
mind on the subject, he went to sleep, and allowed 
the debate to proceed. When the time came for the 
division he awoke, and not knowing what had 
occurred, thought the House had adjourned. He fol- 
lowed a crowd which he saw going into one of the 
lobbies, and to his amazement found himself amongst 
the majority, while he intended to vote at the other 
side. His vote however, was, malgré lui, registered 
for ministers. 

Currovs Mistakt.—In Mr Dent's memorable bill 
for the better prevention of dog stealing, in that part 


where the distribution of the fines is usually provided 


for, it was enacted that. whosoever should be 
thereof convicted, should be visited with 300 lashes, 
one half to goto the informer, and the other to the 


poor of the parish.” 


Trade and Commerce. 


LONDON GAZETTE. 
Friday, July 14. 


The following building is certified as a place duly registered 
for pg marriages, pursuant to the 6th and ‘sth William 
IV, cap. 8 :— 

Lune street Wesleyan chapel, Preston, Lancashire. J. Thack- 
eray, superintendent registrar. 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
SUMNER, JAMES WILLIAM, Reading, Berkshire, builder. 


BANKRUPTS. — 

Honns, HENRY AUSTIN, St Peter's, Isle of Thanet, Kent, ma- 
chine maker, July 25, August 29: solicitor, Mr Hunt, Mildred’s 
court, Poultry, London, 

Jonrs, Henry, Canterbury, victualer, July 81, August 18: 
solicitors, Messrs Waterman and Co., Essex street, Strand, 
London. 

KENNEDY, FRANCH, now or late of New Bond street, and York 
place, Vauxhall road, stationer, July 25, August 29: solicitor, 
Mr F. N Devey, Ely place, Holborn, 

MILts, JAMES, jun., Acton, Suffolk, carpenter, July 26, August 
25: solicitors, Messrs Raimondi and Gooday, South square, Gray's 
inn, London. 

Percival, JAMEs, jun., 203, Whitechapel road, soap maker, 
July 26, August 25: solicitor, Mr Surr, Lombard street. 

Roux, WILLIAM JoseEPpH, late of Sheffield, but now of Grace- 
church street, City, steel merchant, July 25, August 29: solici- 
tor, Mr Bennett, Percy street, Bedford square, London, 

Stirton, Joux AnpDrREW, 15. Chandos street, Covent garden, 
grocer, July 24, August 25: solicitors, Messrs Simpson and Cobb, 
Austin Friars. 

Watts, James, 100, Holborn, licensed victualer, July 26, Au- 
gust 25: solicitor, Mr Sharp, Staple inn. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

MoFFATT, JOHN, Glasgow, merchant, July 17, August 7. 
Paton, WALTER, Leith, underwriter, July 20, August 9. 
Ross, JAMES, Edinburgh, carrier, July 20, August 10. 


Tuesday, July 18. 


The following buildings are certified as places duly registered 
for solemnising marriages, pursuant to the act of 6 and 7 Wil- 
liam IV, cap. 85:— 

Oak street independent chapel, Accrington, Lancashire. Henry 
King, superintendent registrar. 

Weslevan Methodist association chapel, Clitheroe, Lancashire, 
John Wilkinson, superintendent registrar. 

Port Vale chapel, Port Vale, Herefordshire. Thomas Sworder, 
superintendent registrar. 

BANKRUPTs. 

ARMF'ELD, Rien nb, King street, Cheapside, City, button 
manufacturer, July 25, August 26: solicitor, Mr Robert Ellis, 
Cowper's court, Cornhill. 

Brown, Ins WILLIAM Hopars, Little Bowden, Northamp- 
tonshire, dealer in horses, July 29, Aug. 15: solicitors, Messrs 
Austen and Hobson, 4, Raymond’s buildings, Gray’s inn. 

CHAPPELL, THOMAS, Sudbury, Suffolk, licensed victualer, 
July 25, Aug. 29; solicitor, Mr T. Lott, Bow lane, Cheapside. 

Coorer, JAurs Binion, 121, Drury lane, ironfounder, July 
29, September 15: solicitors, Messrs Carlon and Haynes, 6, 
Chancery lane. 

Hanwoop, Joun and Frep’rick, 26, Fenchurch street, City, 
stationers, July 25, August 26: solicitors, Messrs Clarke and 
Davidson, Essex street, Strand. 

Nevos, Mattuew, 10, Back hill, Hatton garden, heath rug 
manufacturer, July 27, September 15: solicitor, Mr William Cox, 
16, Pinners’ hall, Old Broad street. 

Rapc.yFre, Tuomas, Birmingham, stationer, July 27, August 
21: solicitor, Mr W. Cox, Pinner’s hall, Old Broad street, 
London. 

R'cuaRpDson, Ropenrt, 252, High street, Wapping, anchor 
manufacturer, Aug. 3, 31: solicitor, Mr Phillips, 31, St Dun- 
stan’s hill, City. 

Simons, Geor R, 49, King’s square, Goswell road, watch ma- 
nufacturer, July 27, Sept. 15: solicitors, Messrs E. amd C. Har- 
rison, 14, Southampton buildings, Chancery lane. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 

Bei, Jonx, Maxwelltown, Kircudbright, merchant, July 24, 
August 14. 

Bowie, WitttaM, Falkirk, merchant, July 24. August 14. 

PRINGLE, James, St Andrew’s, merchant, July 25, August 14. 


„ 


— —— — 


BRITISH FUNDS. 
The money market is very flat, scarcely any business is tran- 
sacting, and quotations are nearly the same as last week. 


| Wed. 8 Fri. Sat. Mon. \ Tues. 
3 percent. Consols | 94 | 93] 931 94 94 94 
Ditto for Account. 94 93 93 94 | 94 | 94 
3 per cents Reduced! 947 | 948 | 911 94 94 94 
34 per cts. Reduced 101? 101g 1013 1014 | 101) 101 
New 34 percent... 100] | 100 | 100% 101 101.101 
Long Annuities... | 12) 12 124 121212 
Bank Stock... 180 180 180 1 180 — 
India Stock ...... L 
Exchequer Bills. 56pm. 60pm 60pm 56h 60pm 60pm 
India Bonds 7opm 70 — 70% m — — 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Austrian .. 1124 g Mexican ..A........ 294 
ZE 104 —. 1 
n 72 Portuguese Spercents, 394 
Buenos Ayr es | — § Ditto 3 per cents .. — 
Columbian . 23 Russian 115 
o — § Spanish Active ...... 14 
Dutch 24 per ce ts. 45 Ditto Passive a... 
Ditto oper cent 100 Ditto Deferred . 103 


RAILWAY SHARES. 


Birmingham and Derby D London and Brighton .. 33 
Birmingham & Gloucester 50 | London & Croy „ral — 
Blackwall ...... ese | 44) London and Greenwich | 4 
Bristol and Exeter ...... a > 2 ? Bye ee | 16 
Cheltenham & Gt. Western 28 Manchester & Birm..... 22 
Eastern Countile 9 | Manchester and Leeds 7* 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 50 [Midland Counties ...... | 67 
Great North of England.. 62 Ditto Quarter Shares . 16 
Great Western .......... | North Midland 72 
o ˖˙§ô˙§%ÜÜR p deen | — | Ditto New ........ eee 
Ditto Fifths ......... —ͤ— | South Eastern and Dover 21 
London and Birmingnam 214 South Western 65) 
Ditto Quarter Shares —— 53 Ditto Nec 4 | 


Having made up his | 


| 


MARKETS. 


GRAIN, Marx Lays, July 17. 


Having a very large supply of wheat for this morning's mar- 
ket, chiefly from Essex, ‘the trade opened leas ert ed still a 
clearance was effected at rather better prices than could be ob- 
tained this day se'nnight. Free ign su the rates of 
Friday last, but the demand has not been so extensive. Flour 
oe per sack. 

y, beans, and peas the same as last week. 

There has been a tolerably fair sale for oats, chiefly to country 

buyers, at an advance of 6d. per qr on the rates of thks day Waebe 
&. 4. a. 
Wheat, Red New .. 46 to 51/ Malt, Ordinary .. 

e 1 ene 

White . 48 . . 5 Peas, Hog... 90... 38 

s 51 . 64 Maple.......... 8... 88 
rn . 80 . . 36 f On 
Barley . 28. 30 Beans, Ticks...... 94 28 

Malting......... 38 to 92 

7. 2. | DUTY ON FORBIGN CoRN, 
Beans, Pigeon . . . 29 to 38 Wheat ............ 208. Od 

Harrow. ........ 96... 90 Barley. 9 0 

a... 18 .. 20 Oats e 0 
oo „„ ee „ 
Poland see „ 0 eee 19 ** 2 Beans nene 11 6 
Peisten eee ee 6 
WEEKLY AVERAGE FOR AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THR 

guy 1 SIX WEEKS, 

— „„ n ˙ . . 

r 28 8 „ dae. 

Oats „ eeeeeeeeeee . 19 7 Oates eeeeeaeeeeeeee 18 9 

„eee 88 8 . 8 

rares 20 9 Beane ..... *. 9 
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SEEDS. 


The prices of trefoil and white cloverseed are very firm. lu 
red seed nothing passing. Several parcels of rapeseed offering 
of this year’s growth, mostly of fine quality; the price asked was 
£36 per last, but this being more than seedsmen seemed dis- 


posed to give, no business was done in the article. Canaryseed 

moved off slowly at previous rates. 

Linseed perqr | Clover r evt 
English, sowing 508. to 603 English, red... . 368. to 56s. 
Baltic, ditto .... — ..— Ditto, White — .. — 
Ditto, crushing.. 38 .. 41 Flemish, pale. 40 . 42 
Medit. & Odessa 40 .. 44 Ditto, fine...... 44... 48 

Hempseed, small. 34 .. 36 New Hamb., rd — .. — 

— 36 .. 38 Ditto, fine...... 50 . 60 

Canary, new ...... 7 .. 7 Old Hamb., red 40 .. 44 
F 1 Ditto, fine „ 580 .. 56 

Carraway, old. — = French, red.... 40 .. 48 
1 8 422 .. 44 Ditto, White 

Ryegrass, English 20 .. 25 Coriander 10 .. 16 
enn 12... 01 „ N 

Mustard — Rapesecd r ton 
Brown, new .... 1 Eng. ish, new .. . to Ni. 
„„ 9 .. 106) Linseed cakes 

F coecectece 1 English .. 91. 108. to 102, Os. 
SW. 18 . . 16 Foreign... . 51. 108. to 61. Os. 

. 3 4 | Rapeseed cakes 51. Os. tobl. 10s. 


PROVISIONS, Lonpon, July 17, 

Irish butter was in limited request, and no sales made worth 
notice; the arrivals have been large, and the prices Is. to 2s. per 
ewt lower, on board and landed, Foreigu—the best Friesland 
dull at 84s. to 862. per cwt. In bacon the demand has not been 
so free, nor the sales so large, as recently noticed, in consequence 
of full supplies; but prices are nominally as last quoted, Bale 
and tierce middles dull at previous rates. Haims in less request, 
and rather lower in price. Lard stationary in value, but the de- 
mand not so good, 3 


— — 


HOPS, Bornovanu, Monday, July 17. 

In the hop market there has been a scarcity since our last of 
the pockets of last year’s growth, and an advance may be noted 
of 3s. to 4s. per cut in those particular descriptions, On Thurs- 
day last, so favourable were the accounts that some parties 
backed the duty at £150,000, since when zit has receded to 
£135,000 again. 


— — — A —— . aR te ga 


BUTCHER'S MEAT, SMiturigLyp, Monday, July 17. 
The trade this morning was in a very sluggish state. Beef 
suffered an abatement of about 2d. per Sibs,, and nearly 200 of 
the inferior qualities were dr ven away unsold, The numbers of 
sheep were small, and g rime old Downs sold readily, but the va- 
lue of all other kinds of sheep was with difficulty supported. The 
lamb trade was tolerably firm, at last week's quotations, 


Price per stone of Slbs. (sinking the offal), 


REE 2s. Bd. to 4. Od. | Veal........ 3s. 6d. to 4. 6d. 
R he fa 1 0 0 
F 4s. Od. to 58. Od. 
Heab OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD. 
Beasts. Sheep. Calves. Pigs, 
R . 0 
Monday 2,512 ...... 90,740 ...... — . 


NRWGATE and LEADENHALL MAuzEKTSs, Monday, July 17. 
Per 8lbs. by the carcase, 


Inferior Beef 2s. 4d. to 2s. 64. Inf. Mutton 2, 10d. 0 38, 4d. 


Middling do 2 8 . 2 10 Mid. ditto 3 6 „ 3 10 

Prime large 3 0. 3 2 |Primeditto 4 0 42 

Prime small 3 4. 3 8 | Veal = ee = 

Large lork 3 0. 3 6 [Small Pork r 
. 4s. Od. to 58. Od. 


POTATOES, BonouGu, Monday, July 17. 

There are very few old potatoes offering. Of new potatoes the 
supplies from the neighbourhood of London are extensive, aud 
command a firm inquiry at from 3s. to 5s. 9d. per cut. From 
Holland and France about 300 sacks have been imported, apd 
sold at from 28. to 4s. per ewt. The quality of these potatoes is 
inferior. 


WOOL. 
The arrivals of new wool at market afford the manufacturers a 
better assortment from which to select their purchases, Sales 
are steady; prices stationary, 


HAY, Smiruriecp, July 15.— At per load of 36 trusses. 


Coarse Meadow 80s. to b.. | NewCloverHay 1005. to 120s. 
New ditto — — [Ola ditto — — 
Usefuloldditto 90 ., 94 [Oat Straw a 50 
Fine Upland do 95 . 100 [Wheat Straw 50 52 


COAL EXCHANGE, July 17. 
Stewart’s, 20s. 3d.; Hetton’s, 208. Od.; Lambton's, 20s, 0d. 
Hartlepool’s, 20s. Ships arrived this week, 63. 


— — — —— — — ge — N 


GROCERIES, Turspiy, Jury 2s. 

Tra.—The public sales, consisting of 25,000 packages, com- 
menced to-day. About 10,000 packages passed, and full balf 
the quantity were sold at improved rates. Congou sold at 10d. 
to ls. K., Pekoe kind, ls. 9d. to Is. 10% d. Hyon, common, 
Is. IId. to 20 14d. Twankay, fine, Is. 10d. to Is. 10jd. Young 
hysou, 28. 74d. to ls. 71d. 

Correr — 100 casks Jamaica were sold at 65s. to 968. Gene- 
rally speaking, the market is very heavy; and good ordinary 
Ceylons are offered at ils. per ent. | 

Stan -The British plantation market is firm; the purchases 
amount to 600 bhds. and tierces. 200 hhds Barbacoes were sold 
by auction ; good to fine yellow fetched 62s. 6d. to Gis 6d. The 
refined market is lower, Standard lumps are offered at 76s. per 
cut: brown grocery lumps at 75s. per ent; and bouded crushed 
256. Gd. to 25s. 9d. per ent. 


TaLLow.—St. Petersburg yellow candle is 41s, per et on the 
— — 12. per cwt for the last three months. - 


THE NONCONFORMIST. — 


Adbertisements. 
TOWN MISSIONARY. 


ANTED, in a 1 Man 
be CONGREGATIONAL TOWN MISSION 
n N 


t 
— Yorkshire. 
A MANUFACTURER wants the services of an 
active YOUNG MAN, of business habits, whose time is 
not fully occupied, as a Commission Agent. The Principal will 
be in town in a few days. A (stating profession) may 
be addressed to R. A. Black Bull hotel, Holborn. Reference, 


either to the Minister or a Deacon of a Christian Church, will be 
considered satisfactory. 


PROPRIETARY SCHOOL FOR THE TOWN AND 
COUNTY OF LEICESTER. 


HE BUSINESS of the INSTITUTION will 
RE-COMMENCE on TUESDAY, AUGUST Ist. 


TERMS—ro BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 
Instruction in Classics, Mathematics, and — 4 


8. d. 

Science, with all the Branches of a thorough Eng- 8 0 0 
lish and Commercial Education.. . (per annum) 

Pupils under Ten Years of ag 6 0 0 

Modern Languages, includin 0 0 

and Italian ae 


Singing is taught on the popular System of Hullah at five 
shillings per quarter; and Drilling, by a Serjeant in the Army, 
at four shillings a quarter; and to these classes all members 
of the School will belong, excepting those whose parents signify 
their wish to the contrary. 


Pupils are received into the house of the Head Master at the 
charge of £30 a year, and a quarter’s notice is required previous 
to their removal, either from the School, or from the house of 
the Head Master. 


DISSENTERS’ and GENERAL LIFE and FIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


OTICE is hereby given that the Half-yearly 


Dividend, at the rate of Five per cent., declared on the 12th 
inst, is payable to the Shareholders on any day between Ten and 
Four, at the Offices of the Company, 62, King William street, 
London bridge. 

This Company, established in 1837, and sanctioned bya special 
Act of Parliament, 7 the security afforded by a Capital 
id up and profitably invested ; and invites a comparison of its 
rms, both in the Life and Fire departments, with those of any 
other respectable office throughout the empire. 

All its arrangements are made in the most liberal manner, to 
meet the — circumstances and convenience of every 
By order of the Board, : 

THOMAS PRICE, Secretary. 


"REE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
Committee Rooms, 3, Exeter Hall, July 15, 1843. 
LONDON COMMITTEE IN AID OF THE CHURCH BUILDING FUND. 
President. 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Breadalbane, &c., &c., &c. 
Chairmen of Committee. 
The Right Honourable Fox Maule, M.P. 
Patrick Maxwell Stewart, Esq., M.P. 
Alexander Campbell, Esq., of Monzie, M.P. 
reasurer. | 
James Nisbet, Esq., 21, Berners street. 
Secretaries. 
Rev. James C. Burns, 17, Gibson square, Islington. 
Rev. James Hamilton, 7, Lansdowne place, Brunswick square. 
Committee. 
With all the adhering Ministers, Elders, and Deacons of the 
Scotch Churches in London, and various ministers and laymen 
whose names appear on the pri nted Circular. 
COLLECTIONS AND CONTRIBUTIONS IN LONDON. 


FIRST LIST. | Mr A. T. Ritchie 


assurer. 


A lady at Regent 

4 W .. £40 0 
50 0 
10 10 


10 10 


uare church 
E. M. Barrett, Esq. 
Nadir Baxter, Esq. 
(Dan. xii. 1—4) .. 
Rev. J. Berry, congre- 
gational minister 
Mr A. Beattic, Cam- 
berwell 
Wm Brownley, Esq. 200 
Rev. J.C. Burns .. 
Mr Robert Bryce .. 
Mr David Blyth.... 
Mr David Bogue .. 
Mrs Bunting and M 
and Mrs Mack- 
intosh 
Mr Crichton 


P. Maxwell Stewart, 
E., M. 7. 
Fred. Sargent, Esq. 
Wm Stevenson, Esq. 
Dr A. P. Stewart . 
Mr Duncan Smith.. 
Mr John Shiells.... 


Mrs Colin Sharp. 

Mr and Mrs Scott .. 

Mr George Smith 

Mr Thomas Smith.. 

Messrs J. Spicer and 
Son 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
; Mr Johu Stewart .. 
0 
0 
0 


Mr John Tharston 
John Thomson, Esq. 
Rev. Thos Thomson 
Hon. Mrs Thompson 
William Tassie, Esq. 
Three sisters at Re- 
es Square church 
r and Mrs Joseph 
Trueman, jun 
Two sisters at Re- 
tSquarechurch 10 


R. Davidson, are 
Tho. Dornford, . 
Exeter Hall, collec- 
tion at the door af- 
ter Public Meet- 
ing, June 2&th .. 
An elder in London 
Wall church .... 
Tho. Farmer, Fsq., 
from selfand Wes- 
leyon friends .... 
Mr * Gilebrist 
Alex. 


Mr James Wright 
I. Z., per Mr Nisbet | 
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le 
Mr Francis Baisler 


3228388 88888 


Alex. Hamilton, Esq. 
Mrs and Misses 
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Small sume under 45 


s and Donations received 
embers of Committee; 
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Smal Gurney, Esq. 


the Treasurer, Secre- 
banking 


Bank. 
Committee Room, 3, Exeter Hall, July 15, 1843. 


ufacturing Town, a 


per bottle, R. Acocg, 22, 


In a few days will be published, in ſep 8vo, cloth lettered, price 28., 


THOUGHTS upon THOUGHT. For YOUNG 
„Ia Three Parts. 


“I write unto you, young men, that ye may overcome the evil 
one. 
London: Jonn Snow, Paternoster row. 


PEACE CONVENTION. 


N Extra Number of the HERALD of PEACE 

is intended to be published on or before the First of 

August, containing an Account of the Proceedings of the Con- 
vention. 

Peace Soctety’s Orricx, 19, New Broad street; Warp and Co., 


27, Paternoster row; and CHaRLEs GIN, 5, Bishopsgate 
street without. 


This day is published, price 1s. 6d. 


HE FINAL TRIUMPH of GOD’S FAITH- 
FUL SERVANTS. A Sermon preached in Stepney Meet- 
ing-house, on the morning of Lord’s day, June 18, 1843, on occa- 
sion of the lamented Death of the Rev. Josxrn Fietcuer, D. D. 
Rev. Ralrn Wanblaw, D.D. To which is — the 
FUNERAL ADDRESS, by Rev. H. F. Burper, D. D. 


London: Jon Snow, 35, Paternoster row. 


This day is published, in one handeome volume, ſep 8vo, eloth 
lettered, with illustrations, price 78., 


STRONOMY and SCRIPTURE; or, some 
Illustrations of that Science, and of the Solar, Lunar, and 
Stellar Phenomena of Holy Writ. By Rev. THo. MILNER, M.A. 
The volume is admirably adapted for young people, and those 
who are not conversant with the subjects treated of. Without 
entering into perplexing or wearying details, it gives a clear out- 
line of the science, and is at the same time as entertaining as in- 
structive.”—Christian Examiner. 


London: Jon x Snow, 35, Paternoster row. 


Just published, 
RITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW, 


. No. XXX, CONTENTS. 

. Ethics of Puseyism.—Dr Sewell. 

. The Sicilian Vespers.—Amari. 

Modern French Metaphysics. 

. Repeal of the Union. 

. Navy of the United States.—Cooper. 

Ballad Poetry of Ancient Rome. 

Poland before the Dismemberment. 

The Austrian Empire.— Military and Legal Statistics. 
Literature of Germany in 1841, 1842. 

London: R. and J. E. TAVxLon, Red Lion court, Fleet street. 


ere 
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NEW WORK BY DR REED. 
Just published, in one handsome volume, 8vo, price 10s., 


HE ADVANCEMENT of RELIGION the 
CLAIM of the TIMES. By the Rev. ANDREW REED, D.D. 


It is more calculated to revive the church than all the revi- 
val books of the age put together.” Eclectic Review. 


It is written in a style of masterly eloquence. Every 
like a flood of light; every sentence is as though it had ‘ been 
dipped in heaven.’ We beg and intreat our affiuent Christian 
friends to promote its distribution among our ministers and 
churches; wherever it is circulated and read, it will be deemed 
a treasure of incomparable worth, and will be productive of im- 
pressions and results which will never die, - Vesleyun Metho- 
dist New Connexion Magazine. 


London: Joun Snow, 35, Paternoster row. 
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At a MEETING of the COMMITTEE of 
DEPUTIES of the several CONGREGATIONS of PRO- 
TESTANT DISSENTERS of the THREE DENOMINATIONS. 
held the 12th July, 1843, to consider the Educational Clauses of 
the Factories Bill as amended by the Committee, and on re. 
commitment, BENJAMIN HANBURY, Esq., in the Chair, 

It was resolved— 

“TI, That this Committee, having carefully considered the Fac- 
tories Bill, as now peuding in the House of Commons, cannot but 
express their t surprise and regret that, notwithstanding the 
unprecedented number of petitions presented to parliament 
against the Educational Clauses of that bill, as well in its origi- 
nal as in its first amended shape, it should still, in its present 
form, contain provisions liable to several of the objections speci- 
ficall 4 in those petitions. 

“II. That this Committee, though aware of the existence and 
nature of the present acts of parliament relating to the education 
of children employed in factories—and which are repealed, but 
in their principle partly re-enacted, by the present Bill—cannot 
admit the principle that former legislation on the subject should 
be held in any degree obligatory, as a precedent or a model; but 
if it were otherwise, they would still discover much reason for 
objection to the educational provisions of the Bill, as it is now 

nding, in several most objectionable principles involved in it, 

ut not contained in either of the former statutes. 

III. That, still entertaining other general objections hereto- 
fore urged ust the Bill, and which are in a great degree ap- 
plicable to the Educational Clauses as they now stand, this Com- 
mittee object to and strongly protest against the latter, more 
particularly, on the following grounds: 

“1. Because the Bill proposes to constitute, by an act of the 
legislature, a Committee selected from among the Privy Council, 
a permanent Board of Control iu respect of the education of chil- 
dren who are still under the natural guardianship of their parents. 

2. Because the body thus objectionably appointed, if the Bill 
as now framed were to pass, would possess, and be obliged to 
exercise, inquisitorial, and in effect severely punitive, powers, in 
réspect of schoolinasters not in any de indebted to the state 
by any pecuniary grants out of the public funds. 

3. Because, by the 35th clause, the Bill subjects the honour- 
able and useful profession of a schoolmaster to a degrading and 
vexatious interference, since the mere fact of any schoolmaster 
having given a certificate of attendance to a single factory child, 


will render his school liable to inquisitorial visitations of the | 


inspectors and sub-inspectors, with constables, at any time; and 
will subject not only such scholars as are factory children, but 
other scholars, and all other persons attending or being in the 
school, to examinations, either secret or in the presence of 
others, which, besides that, in some instances, they would ne- 
cessarily be self-criminatory, would operate to train up the 
scholars to disesteem and contemn the masters, whom it is es- 
sential they should look upon with deference and respect. 
“4. That the Bill, while in effect it subjects to an 

able system of examination by the inspectors of schools the en- 
tire course of instruction, religious as well as secular, given in 
schools in which religion is not taught by a minister of the Es- 
tablished Church, yet expressly exempts, in an invidious man- 
ner, the religious instruction given by any clergyman of that 
church from being a mattcr of inquiry and investigation by the 
inspectors, unless by the special authority of the archbishop of 
the province, or the bishop of the diocese, | 


(Signed) BENJAMIN HANBURY, Chairman. 
ATURAL WIGS, ONE GUINEA EACH; 


confidently recommended for natural ap ce, com- 
fort, and ney ery ig ag ditto, with kin side divisions, 
made of the best , 208. to 35s.; venti igs on a new 
construction, ensuring extreme lightness, the hair being imper- 
ceptibly inserted in a net work, price 35s. Every description of 
Ladies’ head dress on the same principle, at prices equally mode- 
rate. Parties resident in the country can be accurately suited 


by RN measure round the head and pattern of hair. 


hair, whickers, 


REAL HAIR DYE, which will change the 
2, from red or grey, to a dark brown or black, 1 single 
plication, without staining the skin, price , 38. 6d., 284 . 
Bishopsgate ithout, 


2s. 6d. 
Street 


1 


Fourth Thousand. Now Publishing, 


BAXT EBS SPLENDID PORTRAITS, 
in Oil and Mezzotinto, of the Missionaries, 
WILLIAMS AND MOFFAT. 
The likenesses are unexceptionably good.” —Evangelical 
ag. | 
„They deserve a place in the study of every Christian minis. 
ter, — in the parlour of every friend of 2 nited Se- 
cession Mag. 
“‘ Better likenesses could not be desired.” Patriot. 


„We hope they will be Ir by many friends of our own 
and of all other evangelical denominations.“ Baptist Mag. 
„These portraits possess completely the character of coioured 
originals.” —Wesleyan Mag. 
„Christians in after times will survey them with reverence.” 
—Rev. Dr Campbell's Letter. | 


To every drawing-room in Christendom these prints woul 
be an — 2 — School Mag. n . 


“ Thousands will rejoice to have these all but speaking lik 
nesses.”"—Eclectic Review. ue 


A more beautiful and tasteful ornament for the parlour of a 
Christian family we can hardly conceive.” Scottish Cong. Mag. 
10s. 6d. each; Proofs, 15s. Also, in Mezzotinto, 3s. 6d. each. 
Gold and Maple Frames, and Glasses, only 10s. 6d. each, if re- 
uired, May be had, by order, of any bookseller in the king- 
— ; and of the Patentee, G. Baxter, 3, Charterhouse square, 


N.B.—The Public should be cautious in ordering Baxter's 
Portraits, recommended by upwards of ministers, as there 
is a common Lithograph published in opposition to the 
Patentee. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


48, Gracechurch street, London (established at 13, Nicholas 
lane, King William street, December, 1835), for Mutual Assurance 
on Lives, Endowments, Deferred Sums, Immediate and Deferred 
Annuities, enrolled under the Acts of Parliament relating to 
Friendly Societies. 


DIRECTORS. 
Charles Pritchett Bousfield, E sq. Robert Ingham, Esq. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Joseph Janson, Esq. 
William Cash, Fsq. Samuel Hayhurst Lucas, Esq. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Charles Lushington, Fsq. 
James Crofts, Esq. John St Barbe, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. Richard Shortridge, Esq. 
Joseph Hargrave, Esq. Samuel Smith, Esq. 
Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
MEDICAL DIRECTORS. 

J. T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.S. Thomas Bevan, M. D., F.L.8. 

SoOLIcITORS—Messrs Hardwick and Davidson. 

This Institution completed the Seventh Year of its establish- 
ment on the 15th of December, 1842, and, in accordance with a 
Rule made at its commencement, a careful valuation of its Liabi- 
lities and Assets has been made by: n eminent Actuary (Charles 
Ansell, Esq.), for the purpose of making the first division of pro- 
fits amongst its Members, the gratifying result of which is ex- 
emplified in the following instances, showing the profit assigned 
to policies which have existed from one to seven years :— 


Equal to a 
Reduction 
per Cent. 
on the Ori- 
ginal Pre- 
mium of 


Reduc- 
tion in 
Premium 
in lieu of 


Poli- 
cies in 
Exist- 
ence. 


Age at 
Com- 
mence- 
ment. 


Sum 
As- 
sured. 


Amount 


Original 
of Bonus. 


Premium. 


Years. 


3,000 
2,000 


The Directors refer with great contideuce to the above state- 
ment, as exhibiting the most satisfactory proof of the superiority 
of the principle on which this Institution is founded, namely, 
that of Mutual Life Assurance, carried out under the protection 
and advantages afforded by the Acts of Parliament relating to 
Friendly Societies, and fully warranting them in thus directin 
the public attention to the peculiar privileges secured to a 
Assurers. 

Members, whose premiums became due the Ist inst, are re- 
minded that the same must be paid within thirty days from that 
time, 

The Report of the Directors to the Annual Meeting of the 
members, held on the 15th of December last, Prospectuses, and 
every other information, may be had on application at the Office, 
or to the Conntry Agents. 

The next Division of Profits will take place in December, 1847. 

„June 24, 1843. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 


and injurious metals called Nickel and German Silver, sup- 
planted by the introduction of a new, and perfectly matchless 
ALBATA PLATE. C. WATSON, (late ALDERMAN,) 41, and 
42, BARBICAN, aided by a person of Science in the am on 
of Metals, hay cceeded in bringing to Public notice the most 
beautiful artie ever yet offered; possessing all the richness of 
Silver in appeavance—with all its durability and hardness—with 
its perfect sweetness in use—undergoing as it does a chemical 
process, by which all thatis nauseous in mixed metals is entirely 
extracted—res': ing all acids—may be cleaned as silver, and is 
Manufactured to every iy for the Table and Sideboard. 

8. 


Table Spoons, por dozen. 16 6 | Sauce Ladles 
Dessert ditto, pc *dozen.. 12 6 | Tea Spoons, per dozen 
Soup Ladles 6 6 | Gravy Spoons 
C. Watson begs the public will understand that this Metal is 
peculiarly his own., and that silver is not more different from 
Id than his meta’ s from all others; the public will there- 
re have no difficu’ in discovering the animus which directs 
the virulent attac made against him, bya y who is daily 
suffering from tl in leled success which has marked the 
progress of his : Plate since its introduction. C. W. unlike 
this party court: omparison, feeling confident that the result 
will establish its pre-eminence. 41 and 42, Barbican ; and at 
16, Norton Folg: >. aad 
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AUTION.— Many Shopkeepers of a mean and 
dishonest neiple are now — 1 to 2 on the 
blie their high 7 agg ost = compounds as the real MACAS- 
AR OIL” for the Hair, and “K ALYDOR™” for rr 
They substitute either a Fietitious Nume, or that of word 
“GENUINE” for that of “REOWLAND’S,” and recommend 
their trash under the lure of being Cheap. To frustrate such 
imposition, see that the word ““ROWLAND’S” is on the Wrap- 
T as follows: —“ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL” for the 
wth, and for beautifying the Human Hair. 
words, Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” are re- on t 
the Label nearly 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 
this none are genuine, Price 3s.6d.; 78.; or Family Bottles (equal 
to four sinali), 10s. Cd; and double that size, 21s. bottle. 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, for the Skin and Com „re- 
moves Cutaneous Eruptions, and renders the Skin soft and fair. 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. bottle. ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, re tifully White, 
preserves the Gums. . Od, box, duty included. 
A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton derdan, Londen, is written 
in red on the wrappers of the MacassaR O11 and KAT T Don, and 
engraven on the Government Stamp affixed on the KaTLT DOA and 
the Oporto. Ack for ROWLAND’S” Articles, Sold by them 
and by respectable Chemists and Perfumers. 


——— — — 


Printed and Published at the Office, 
Fleet Street, near Fetter Lane, in 
Joux Heney Davis, of No, 76, York 


county of Surrey, on Wapngspayx, 19th of JULY, 


